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ESSAY ON MAV 


BY ALEXANDER POPE, ESQ. 


on In 
EPISTLE I. 


Away, wy Sr. Jour! leave all meaner things 
. To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let us (ſince life can little more ſupply 

Than juſt to look about us and to die) 


Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of Man; 


iy A mighty maze ! but not without a plan; 

. A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous 

| ſhoot ; | 

| Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 2 
|» Together let us beat this ample field, 

bs Try what the open; what the covert yield; 1 
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4 ESSAY ON MAN. 


The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 

Of all who blindly creep, or fightleſs ſoar ; 

Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they riſe ; 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can; 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 

I. Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we know: _ 
Of Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, 
From which to reaſon, or to which refer ? 

Thro' worlds unnumber'd tho' the God be known, 
Iis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He, who thro' vaſt immenſity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 

What other planets circle other ſuns, 

What vary d being peoples every ſtar, 

May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 

But of this frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
The ſtrong connexions, nice dependencies, 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 5 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd through ? or can a part contain the whole ? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 
II. Preſumptuous Man ! the reafon wouldſt 
thou find, 
Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and fo blind? 
Firſt, if thou canft, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs. 
Alk of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade ? 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove? 
Of ſyſtems poſſible, if tis confeſt 
Where all muſt full or not coherent be, 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree; 
Then in the ſcale of reas ning life, tis plain, 
There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man: 
B 3 | 
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And all the queſtion (wrangle e er ſo long) 
Is only this, if God has plac d him wrong ? 
— Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, tho' labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 
In God's, one fingle can its end produce ; 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal ; 
Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. 
reſtrains 
His ftery courſe, or drives him oer the plains; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
ls now a victim, and now Egypt's god: 
Then ſhall Man's pride and dulneſs comprehend 
His actions“, paſſions, being's, uſe and end; 
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Why doing, ſuff ring, check'd, impell'd ; and why q 
This hour a ſlave, the next a deity. (\ 
Then ſay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in fault; | 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought : 
His knowledge meaſur d to his ftate and place; 
His time a moment, and a point his ſpace. 
If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 
What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there ; 
The bleſt to day is as completely ſo, 
As who began a thouſand years ago. 
III. Heav'n from all creatures hides the book 
of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ftate : - 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits 
know: | 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he tkip and play * 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 
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Wait the great teacher Death; and God adore. 
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Oh blindneſs to the future! kindly giv'n, 


That each may fill the circle mark d by Heav'n : 

Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar ; 


What future bliſs he gives not thee to know, 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaft : 
Man never Is, but always To be bleſt: 
The ſoul, uneaſy and confin'd, from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whoſe untutor'd mind 


Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 


His ſoul, proud ſcience never taught to ſtray 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; 
Yet ſimple nature to his hope has giv'n, 


Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven, 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 9 
Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold. 
To Be, contents his natural deſire, 

He aſks no angel's wing, no ſeraph's fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 

His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 

IV. Go wiſer thou; and in thy ſcale of ſenie, 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'f ſuch, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much ; 

Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, 

Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt ; 

If Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod. 

Re- judge his juſtice, be the god of God. 

In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies; 

All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the ik:es. 
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Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be Gods. 

Aſpiring to be Gods, if angels fell, 

| Aſpiring to be angels, Men rebel: 

And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 

Of On xn, fins againſt th Eternal Cauſe. 

V. Aﬀk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, 

Earth for whoſe uſe ? Pride anſwers, © "Tis for 
mine : 

« For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 

« Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry flow'r ; 

* Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew 

« The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings; 


For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings; 


Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe ; 
« My footſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 
From burning ſins when livid deaths deſcend, 


W 
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When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts 
ſweep 

Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep; 

« No, (tis replied) the firft Almighty Cauſe 

Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 

« Th' exceptions few; ſome change fince all began: 

« And what created perfect - Why then man? 

If the great end be human happineſs, 

Then nature deviates; and can man do leſs? 

Of ſhow'rs and ſunſhine, as of Man's defires ; 

As Men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe, 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n's deſign, 

Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 

Who knows but he, whoſe hand the lightning 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms ; 

Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind? 


12 ESSAY ON MAN. 
From pride, from pride, our very reas'ning ſprings; 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral things : 
Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? 
In both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind ; 
That never paſſion di ſcompos d the mind. 
But ALT ſubſiſts by elemental ſtrife; 
And paſſions are the elements of life. 
The ger ral Onves, ſince the whole began, 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in Man. 

he ſoar, 

And little leſs than angel, would be more? 
Now looking downwards, juſt as griev d appears 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his uſe, all creatures if he call, 
Say what their uſe, had he the powr's of al! ? 
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Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow rs aſſign d: 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force; 
All in exa& proportion to the fate ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beaſt, each inſect, happy in its own; 
Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man alone ; 
Be pleas d with nothing, if not bleſs d with all? 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind ; 
No pow rs of body or of ſoul to ſhare, = 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 
Why has not Man a microſcopic eye ? 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly. 
T inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heay'n? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? 
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Or quick eſſluvia darting thro' the brain, 

Die of a roſe in aromatic pain ? 

If Nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 

And finnn'd him with the muſie of the ſpheres, 
How would he with that Heay'n had left him ſtill 
The whiſp ring zephyr, and the purling rill ? 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 
Alike in what it gives and what denies ? 

VII. Far as Creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends : 
Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled graſs : 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam : | 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles thro the vernal wood ? 1 
The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine | TT 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line : 
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In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true 
From pois nous herbs extracts the healing dew ? | 
How inſlinct varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant, with thine ? 
Twirt that, and reaſon, what a nice barrier? 
For ever ſep rate, yet for ever near 
Remembrance and reflexion, how ally'd ; 


What thin partition ſenſe from thought divide? 


Yet never paſs th' inſuperable line 
Without this juſt gradation, could they be 
Subjected, thefe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 
The pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 
Is not thy reaſon all theſe pow'rs in one! 
VIII. See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this 
earth, 


Above, how high, progreſſive life may go 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below) 


© 
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Vaſt chain of being! which from God began, 

Nature ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beaft, bird, fiſh, inſect, what no eye can ſee, 

No glaſs can reach; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing —On ſuperior pow'rs 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours: 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one ſtep broken; the great ſcale's deſtroy d: 

From Nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 

Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll 

Alike eſſential to th' amazing whole, 

The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 

That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and ſuns run lawleſs thro the ſky ; 


Let ruling angels from their ſpheres be hurl d, 


Being on being wreck'd, and world on world; 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God. 


17 


All this dread On pn break for whom ? for thee ! 
Vile worm !—ohb madneſs ! pride ! impiety ! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the duſt to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aſpir d to be the head ? 
What if the head, the cye, or ear, repin'd 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 

Juſt as abſurd for any part to claim 

To be another, in this gert ral frame: 
Juſt as abſurd to mourn the taſks or pains 
The great directing Mind or ALL ordains. 

All are but parts of one t1yendous 
Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul ; 
That, chang'd thro all, and yet in all the ſame ; 
Great in the earth, as in th æthereal frame; 
Warms in the ſan, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives thro all life, extends thro all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; 

Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect in a hair as heart ; 
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18 ESSAY ON MAN. 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns : \ 
To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; | 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

X. Ceaſe then, nor Onpꝝnx Imperfection name 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : This kind, this due degree 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 
Submit.—In this, or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear : 


| Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, \ 
'Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canſt not ſee ; 
All diſcord, harmony not underftood ; 

All partial evil, univerſal good : 

And, ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, 
One truth is clear, WHATEVER 1s, is RIGHT. 


EPISTLE II. 


I. Kxow then thyſelf, preſume not God to ſcan, 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is Man. | 
Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 

A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great: 
With too much knowledge for the ſceptic fide, 
With too much weakneſs for the ſtoĩc's pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reft ; 
In doubt to deem himſelf a god, or beaſt; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he think too little, or too much; 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or difabus'd ; 


Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
C2 
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Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd : 


The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world! 
do, wondrous creature! mount where Science 
= guides, 
3 Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides ; 
f * Inaſtruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
| Correct old Time, and regulate the ſun : 
Go, ſoar with Plato, to th' empyreal ſphere, 

; To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair; 

Or tread the mazy round his follow'rs trod, 

And quitting ſenſe call imitating God ; 
As eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, | | 
= And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. | | 
, Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule | 
ö Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool ! | 

Superior beings, when of late they ſaw | 
| | mortal Man unfold all Nature's law,” 
| | Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
| And thew'd a NEwrox as we ſhew an ape. 
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Could he, whoſe rules the rapid comet bind, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of his mind ? 
Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 
Alas, what wonder ! Man's ſuperior part 
Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from art to art: 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
| What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. . | 
Trace Science then, with Modefty thy guide; - 
Firſt firip off all her equipage of pride; IF 
| Deduct what is but vanity, or dreſs, i 
| Or learning 's luxury, or idleneſs; 1 
| Or tricks to thew the firetch of human brain, | 
| Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 
| Of all our vices have created arts; 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
| Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come 
II. Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love, to urge, and reaſon, to reſtrain; 
C 3 
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Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 


Each works its end, to move or govern all : 
And to their proper operation ſtill, 


| Afſcribe all Good, to their improper, III. 


Self. love, the ſpring of motion, as the ſoul ; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And but for this, were active to no end: 

Fix d like a plant on his peculiar ſpot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs thro' the void, 1 
Deftroying others, by himſelf deftroy'd. — 
Moſt firength the moving principle requires; 
Adtive its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires ; 
Sedate and quiet, the comparing lies, | 
Form'd but to check, delib'rate, and adviſe, 7 
Self- love ſtill ſtronger, as its objects niga ; 


| Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 
That ſees immediate good by preſent ſenſe ; 


Pleaſure, or wrong, or rightly underſtood, 
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Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong; 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend 
Reaſon ftill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend. 
Attention, habit and experience gains; 
Let ſubtle ſchoolmen teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ftudious to divide than to unite ; 
And Grace and Virtue, Senſe and Reaſon ſplit, 
With all the raſh dexterity of wit. 
Wits juſt Jike fools, at war about a nawe, 


_ Have full as oft no meaning, or the ſame. 


Self- love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 

Pain their averfion, pleaſure their defire ; 

But greedy That, its object would devour, 
This taſte the honey, and not wound the flow r: 


Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. 
III. Modes of Self-love the paſſions we may call: 
'Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all : 
c 4 . 
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But fince not ev'ry good we can divide, 

And Reaſon bids us for our own provide; 

Paſſions, tho' ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 

Liſt under Reaſon, and deſerve her care; 

Thoſe that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue's name. 
In lazy apathy let ftoics boaſt 

Their virtue fix d; tis fix d as in a froſt 

Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt: 

But ftrength of mind is exercife, not reſt; 

The riſing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul, 

Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole. 

On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 

Reaſon the card, but Paſſion is the gale. 

Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, | 

He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 
Paſſions, like elements, tho' born to fight, 

Yet, mix d and ſoften d in his work unite : 

Theſe, tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what compoſes Man, can Man deftroy ? 
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Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain, 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind : 

Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 
Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes; 
And when, in act, they ceaſe, in proſpect, riſe : 
Preſent to graſp, and future ftill to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike; 
Hence diff rent paſſions more or leſs inflame, 
As ſtrong or weak the organs of the frame; 
And hence one MasTEr Passion in the breaſt, 
Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 
Receives the lurkiog principle of death ; 
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The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 
| Grows with his growth, and firengthens with his 
The mind's diſeaſe, its xuLIiNnG Passion came; 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul : 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe; 

Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe : 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r ; 

As Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 
We, wretched ſubjects tho to lawful ſway, 

In this weak queen, ſome fav'rite ftill obey : 
Ah! if ſhe lend not arms as well as rules, 
What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools ? 
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Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 

A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend ! 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 

The choice we make, or juſtify it made; 

Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, 

She but removes weak paſſions from the ſtrong 

So, when fmall humours gather to a gout, 

The doctor fancies he has driven them out. 
Yes, Nature's road muſt ever be preferr'd : 

Reaſon is here no guide but fiill a guard; 

"Tis her's to rectify, not overthrow, 

And treat this paſſion more as friend than foe 

A mightier pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 

And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends: 

Like varying winds, by other paſſions toft, 

This drives them conftant to a certain coaſt. 


Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe, . 


Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of eaſe ; 
Thro life tis follow'd, ev'n at life's expenſe ; 
The merchant's toil, the ſage's indolence, 
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The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 

All, all alike, find reaſon on their fide. 
Th Eternal Art, educing good from ill, 

Grafts on this paſſion our beſt principle: 


Tis thus the mercury of Man is fix d, 
| Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; 


The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reft body acts with minc 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 


The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root. 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear 
From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear ! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ; 

Ev'n av'rice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy ; 
Luft, thro' ſome certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a ſlave, 
Is emulation in the learn'd or brave ; 
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Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame. 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally d: 

Reaſon the bias turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 

The fiery foul abhorr'd in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine : 

The ſame ambition can deftroy or ſave, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

This light and darkneſs in our chaos join d, 

What ſhall divide? The God within the mind. 

Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 

In Man they join to ſome myſterious uſe ; 

Tho' each by turns the other's bounds invade, 
As, in ſome well-wrought picture, light and ſhade. 
And oft ſo mix, the diff rence 1s too nice | 


| 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. | 

| ' 

Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall, — 
That vice or virtue there is none at all. 4 | 
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If white and black, ſoften, and unite 

A thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 

| Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain? 

Tis to miſtake them coſts the time and pain. 
Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen : 

Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Bur where th' extreme of vice, was ne'er agreed : 


Aſk where's the north? at Vork, tis on the Tweed ; 


In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 


At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where 


No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 
But thinks his neighbour further gone than he; 
Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 
What happier nature ſhrinks at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

Virtuous and vicious ev'ry Man muſt be, 
Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree : 

4 
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The rogue and fool, by fits, is fair and wiſe; 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. 
Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; — 
For. vice or virtue, ſelf directs it ſtill; DO 
Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal; | 
But Heav's's great view is one, and that the whole. 
That counter - works each folly and caprice ; | 
That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice; 
That, happy frailties to all ranks apply d; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
Fear to the ſtateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 
To kings preſumption, and to crowds belief: 
That virtue's ends from vanity can raiſe, 
Which ſeeks no int reſt, no reward but praiſe ; | 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind; 
The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. —_ 
Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 1 
A maſter, or a ſervant, or a friend, | 
Bids each on other for affiftance call, 
Till one Man's weakneſs grows the ſtrength of all. 
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Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer till ally 
mne 


Each home - felt joy that life inherits here; 

Yet from the ſame we learn, in its decline, 
Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts, to reſign; 
Taught half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. 

| Whate'er the paſſion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The rich is happy in the plenty giv'n, 

The poor contents him with the care of Heav'n. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king ; 

The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden views 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe. 

See ſome ftrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend, 


And pride beſtow d on all, a common friend; 


. 
—— 


Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
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See ſome fit paſſion ev'ry age ſupply, 


Hope travels thro', not quits us when we die. 


Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw: 


A little louder, but as empty quite : 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage, 
And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age : 
Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill, as that before, 
Till fir'd he fleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 
Meanwhile opimon gilds with varying rays 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days: 


Each want of happineſs by hope ſupply d, 


And each vacuity of ſenſe by pride: 
Theſe build as faft as knowledge can deſtroy , 
In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, joy; 
One proſpect loft, another ſtill we gain; 
And not a vanity is giv'n in vain; 


_ Ev'n mean ſelf- love becomes, by force divine, 


The ſcale to meaſure other wants by thine. 
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See ! and confeſs one comfort ſtill muſt riſe ; 
'Tis this, Tho Man's a fool, yet, Gop 1s wrss. 


EPISTLE III. 


Hrs then we reſt : © The Univerſal Cauſe 

Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.” 

In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, 

The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 

Let this great truth be preſent night and day, 

But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray. 
Look round our world, behold the chain of love, 

Combining all below and all above. 

See plaſtic nature working to this end, 

The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 

Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
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See matter next, with various life endu'd, 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain, 
All forms that periſh other forms ſupply, 
(By turns we eatch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of matter borne, 
They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return. 
Nothing is foreign; parts relate to whole; 
Connetts each being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 
Made beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of beaſt ; 
All ferv'd, all ſerving : nothing ftands alone 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd ſolely for thy good, 
| Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ? | 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings, 
Joy tunes his voice; joy elevates his wings? 
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The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 


Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 
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I ꝰ it for thee the linnet pours his throat, 


Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note ? 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly beftride, 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 


Thane the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving fteer : 
The hog, that ploughs not nor obeys thy call, 


Know, Nature's children ſhall divide her care: 
The fur that warms the monarch, warm d a bear. 
While Man exclauns, “ See all things for my uſe!” 
See Man for mine!“ replies a pamper'd gooſe : 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. : 

Grant that the pow'rful ftill the weak controul : - : 
Be Man the wit and tyrant of the whgle : -F 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows, | 1 
And helps, another creature's wants and woes, 
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Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
Admires the jay the inſeQ's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings ? 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 
For ſome his int reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleaſure, yet for more his pride: 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury ; 
Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 
And, till he ends the being, makes it bleſt; 
Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour d Man by touch ethereal ſlain. 
The creature had his feaſt of life before; 
Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er ! 
To each unthinking being, Heav'n a friend, 
Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end: 
D 3 
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To Man imparts it ; but with ſuch a view 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too : 


The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 


Death ftill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. 
Great ſtanding miracle | that Heav n aſlign'd 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt 
To bliſs alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion'd to their end. 
Say, where full inſlin& is tf unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need befide ? 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, 

Cares not for ſervice, or but ſeryes when preſt, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near; 
But honeſt inſtinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o erſhoot, but juſt to hit; 
While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human wit; 
Sure by quick nature happineſs to gain, 
Which heavier reaſon labours at in vain. 
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This too ſerves always, reaſon never long 
One muſt go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing pow'rs 
Qne in their nature, which are two in ours! 
And reaſon raiſe o'er inftin& as you can, 
In this tis God direQs, in that tis Man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chooſe their food ? 4 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſis to withſtand, 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 

Sure as De-moivre, without rule or line ? 

Who bid the fiork, Columbus like, explore 
Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 

Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way > 

III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliſs, and ſets it proper bounds : 
But as he fram'd a whole, the whole to bleſs, 
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So from the firſt, eternal Ozxper ran, 

And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
Whate'er of life all quick ning æther keeps, | 
Or breathes thro' air, or ſhoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuſe on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds. 
Not Man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the ſky, or roll along the flood, 

Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

Each ſex defires alike, till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themſelves a third time in their race. 
The young dini to wander earth or ar, 


The link diſſolves, ab fs + odd nos, 
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Reflection, reaſon, ftill the ties improve, 

At once extend the int reſt, and the love; 

Wich choice we fix, with ſympathy we burn; 

Each virtue in each paſſion takes its turn: 

That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as one brood, and as another roſe, 

Theſe nat'ral love maintain d, habitual thoſe : 

The laſt, ſcarce ripen d into perfect Man, 

Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began; 

Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age, 

While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 

Still ſpread the int reſt, and preſerv'd the kind. 

IV. Nor think, in Nature's Srarx they blindly 
trod; 

The ſtate of nature was the reign of God: 

Self- love and ſocial at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of Man. 


>» 
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Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 
Man walk'd with beaſt, joint tenant of the ſhade; 
The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed ; 

No murder cloth'd him, and no murder fed. 

In the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 

All vocal beings hymn'd their equal God: 

The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, with gold undreft, 
Unbrib'd, unbloody, ftood the blameleſs prieſt: 
Heav'n's attribute was univerſal care, 

And man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 


Ah! how unlike the man of times to come 


Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 


And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds ; 

And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage Man. 
See him from nature rifing flow to art 

To copy inſtinct then was reaſon s part; 
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Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake 
« Go, from the creatures thy inſtructions take: 
« Learn from the birds what ſood the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little Nautilus to ſail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 
And hence let Reaſon, late, inſtruct Mankind: 
« Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee : 
There towns atrial on the waving tree. 
« Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 
The ants republic, and the realm of bees; 
% How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 
« And anarchy without confuſion know; 
% And theſe for ever, tho a monarch reign, 
«© Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 
« Laws wiſe as nature, and as fix d as fate. 
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In vain thy reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 

« Fntangle juſtice in her net of law; 

„And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong. 
« Yet go! and thus oer all the creatures ſway, 
« Thos let the wiſer make the reſt obey ; 

2s, or as gods ador'd.” 
V. Great Nature ſpoke; obſervant Men obey'd; 
Cities were built, ſocieties were 

Here roſe one little ſtate; another near 
Grew by like means, and join'd, thro' love or fear. 
And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend ? 
What war could ravith, commerce could beſtow, 
And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. 
Converſe and love mankind might ftrongly draw, 
| When love was liberty, and nature law. 


«© Re crown'd as monarc 
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Twas VIRTUE ONLY (or in arts or arms, 
Ditfuſing bleſſings, or averting harms), 
The ſame which in a fire the ſons obey'd, 
A prince the father of a people made. 

VI. Tin then, by nature crown'd, each patri- 
King, prieſt, and parent, of his growing ſtate ; 
On him their ſecond providence they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wond'ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. 

Till, drooping, fick ning, dying, they began 

| Whom they rever d as God to mourn as Man: 
Then, looking up from fire to fire, explor'd 

One great firſt Father, and that firſt ador d. 

Or plain tradition that this All begun, 

Convey'd unbroken faith from fire to fon ; 
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The worker from the work diſtin was known, 

Ere wit oblique had broke that ſteady light, 
Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was right; 

To virtue, in the paths of pleaſure, trod, 
And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 
Lovs all the faith, and all th' allegiance then; 
For nature knew no right divine in Men, 

No ill could fear in God; and underſtood 

A ſov'reign being but a ſov'reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

| That was but love of God, and this of Man. 
Who frſt taught ſouls enſlav'd, and realmsundone, 
Th' enormous faith of many made for one ; 
That proud exception to all nature's laws, 

T invert the world, and counterwork its Cauſe ? 
Force firſt made conqueſt, and that conqueſt, law : 

Till Superſtition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then thar'd the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And gods of conqu'rors, flayes of ſubjects made: 
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She 'midfi the lightning s blaze, and thunder s ſounds 
When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the 
ground, 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To pow r unſeen, and mightier far than they: 
Whoſe atrivates were rage revenge, wh; 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 

And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then ſacred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more ! 
Altars grew marble then, and reck'd with gore: 
Next his grim idol ſmear' d with human blood; —.— 
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Ere wit oblique had broke that fteady light, 

Man, like his Maker, faw that all was right; 

To virtue, in the paths of pleaſure, trod, 

And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 

Lovs all the faith, and all th' allegiance then; 

For nature knew no right divine in Men, 

No ill could fear in God; and underſtood 

A ſov'reign being but a ſov'reign 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

That was but love of God, and this of Man. 
Whofirſttaught ſoulsenſlav'd, and realms undone, 

Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 
That proud exception to all nature's laws, 

T invert the world, and counterwork its Cauſe ? 


Force firſt made conqueſt, and that conqueſt, law : 


Till Superſtition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then thar'd the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And gods of conqu'rors, ſlaves of ſubjects made: 
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She 'midfi thelightning's blaze, and thunder's found, 
When rock d the mountains, and when groan d the 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they : 
She, from the rending earth and burſting ſkies, 
Saw gods deſcend, and fiends infernal riſe : 
Here fix d the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes ; 
| Fear made her devils, and weak Hope her gods; 
Whoſe attributes were rage, revenge, or luſt ; 
Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then ſacred ſeem d th ethereal vault no more 
Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food; 

Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood; 
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With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world below, 
And play'd the god an engine on his foe. 
So drives Self- love, thro' juſt, and thro' unjuſt» 

To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, lu : 
The ſame Self-love, in all, becomes the cauſe 
For, what one likes if others like as well, 
What ſerves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How ſhall he keep what, ſleeping or awake, 
A weaker may ſurpriſe, a ſtronger take ? 
His ſafety muſt his liberty reſtrain : 
All join to guard what each deſires to gain. 
Forc'd into virtue thus by ſelf-defence, 
Ev'n kings learnt juſtice and benevolence : 
- Self-love forſook the path it firſt purſu d, 
And found the private in the public good. 

*Twas then, the head or gen'rous mind, 
Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, 
Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 
The faith and moral, Nature gave b<fere ; 5 
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Relum d her ancient light, not kindled new; 

If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew : | 

Taught pow'r's due uſe to people and to kings; 

Taught nor to flack, nor ſtrain its tender firings ; 

The leſs, or greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, 

That touching one muſt ſtrike the other too; 

Till jarring int'refts, of themſelves create 

Th' according muſic of a well-mix'd ſtate. 

Sach is the word's great harmony, that ſprings 

From order, union, full conſent of things; 

Where ſinall and great, where weak and mighty, 

made 

To ſerve. not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade ; 

More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt, 

And, in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt ; 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 

Beaſt, man, or angel, ſervant, lord, or king. 
For forms of government let fools conteſt ; 

Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt ; 
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For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight ;. 
His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right : 
In faith and hope the world will diſagree, 
All muſt be falſe that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God, that bleſs mankind or mend. 
Man, like the gen'rous vine, ſupported lives; 
The ſtrengt h he gains is from th embrace he gives. 
Yet make at once their circle round the ſun; 
So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul ; 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. 
Thus God and nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bade ſelf-love and ſocial be the ſame. 
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On narrixxss ! our being's end and aim ! 
Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content ! whate'er thy name: 
That ſomething ſtill which prompts th eternal figh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 
Which ſtill fo near us, yet beyond us lies 
Oerlock d, ſeen double, by the fool and wiſe. 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed ; if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow; 
Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious ſhine, 


Or deep with di monds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field 2 
Where grows ?—where grows it not? If vain our 
— 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil : 
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Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs fincere, 
Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where: 
"Tis never to be bought, but always free, 
And fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thec. 
Aſk of the learn'd the way? The learn d are blind ; 
This bid to ferve, and that to ſhun mankind ; 
Some place the blits in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe; 
Some ſunk to beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 
Some ſwell d to gods, confeſs ey'n virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
'To trait in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it, fay they more or leſs 
Than this, that happineſs is happineſs ? 
Take naturc's path, and mad opinions leave; 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
There need; but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 


Lqual is common lſenſe, and common eaſe. 
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Remember, Man, the Univerſal Cauſe 
Adds not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 
And makes what happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. 

There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 

But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. 
Ko bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy'd ; 

Who moſt to ſhun or hate Mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 

Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 

All pleaſures ficken, and all glories fink : 

Each has his thare ; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find, the pleafure pays not half the pain. 

Orvex is Heav'n's firft law; and this coufeſt, 
Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 
More rich, more wiſe; but who inters from hence 
That ſuch are happier, thocks all common ſenſe. 
 Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confels, 

If all are equal in their happineſs; 
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But mutual wants this happineſs increaſe ; 

All Nature's diff rence keeps all Nature's peace. 
Condition, circumſ 
Blis is the fame in fubjedt or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 
Heav'n breathes thro' ev'ry member of the whole 


But fortune's gifts if each alike poſſeſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ? 
It then to all Men happineſs was meant, 
God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts may varioufly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe ; 
But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac'd in hope, and theſe in fear: 
Not preſent good or ill, the joy or curſe, 
But future views of better, or of worſe. 
Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies ? 
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Heav'n ftill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 

Know, all the good that individuals find 
Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 
And peace, oh Virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 
Say, in purſuit of profit or delight, 
Whoritk the moſt, that take wrong means or r right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt? 
Count all th advantage proſp'rous vice attains, 
"Tis but what virtue flies from and diſdains: 
And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd, 
One they muſt want, which is to paſs for good. 
Oh blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme below, 
* to virtue woe! 
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Who ſees and follows that great ſcheme the beſt, 

Beſt knaws the bleſſing, and will moſt be bleſt. 

But fools the good alone unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See FALKLAND dies, the virtuous and the juſt ! 

See god-like Tuxexxs proftrate on the duit ! 

See SIDNEY bleed amid the martial firife | 

Was this their virtue or contempt of life ? | 

Say, was it virtue, more tho Hea'v'n ne'er gave, 

Jamented Drigpy ! ſunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the fon expire, 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the fire ? 

| Why drew Marſcilles' good biſhop purer breath, 

When Nature ficken'd, and each gale was death ; 

Or why ſo long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me 
What makes all phy ſical or moral ill? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 

God fends not ill ; if rightly underfiood, 

Or partial ill is univerſal good, 


, 
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Or change admits, or Nature lets it fall ; 
Short and but rare, 'till Man in 'd it all. 
We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain 
That righteons Abel was deftroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe 
When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe. 
Think we, like ſome weak prince, th'Eternal Cauſe, 
Prone for his fav'rites to reverſe his laws ? 
Shall burning Atna, if a ſage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 
On air or ſea new motions be impreſt, 
Oh blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt ? 


When the looſe mountzin trembles from on high., 


Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by ? 
Or ſame old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres head reſerve the hanging wall? 
But till this world (ſo fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better ſhall we have? 
A kingdom of the juſt then let it be: 
But firſt conſider how thoſe juſt agree. - 
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The good muſt merit God's peculiar care; 

But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 

If Calvin feel Heav'n's bleſſing, or its rod, 

This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 

What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, 

Nor with one ſyſtem can they all be bleſt. 

And what rewards your virtue, puniſh mine. 

 Waarzver 18, 1s 8IGHT.—This world, tis true, 
Was made for Czſar, but for Titus too: 
And which morebleſt? whochain'd hiscountry, fay, 
Or he whoſe virtue ſigh d to loſe a day ? 

ut ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed.” 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 

That vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deſerves it, when he tills the ſoil, 

The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 


The good man may be weak, be indolent; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er ? 
« No—thall the good want health, the good want 
pow'r ?” 
Add health, and pow'r, and ev'ry earthly thing, 
« Why boundedpow'r? whyprivate? why no king? 
nternal giv'n ? 
« Why is not man a God, and earth a Heav'n ?” 
Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give: 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 
Say, at what part of nature will they ſtand > 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſiroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſunſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize : a better would you fix, 
Then give humility 4 coach and fix, 
Juſtice a conqu'ror's ſword, or truth a gown, 
Or public ſpirit its great cure, a crown. 
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Weak, fooliſh Man! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals with for here ? 


| fGgh'ft thou now for apples and for cakes? 
| Go, like the Indian, in another life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife: 

z 


As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſlign'd, 
As toys and empires, for a god- like mind. 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 
How oft by theſe at ſixty are undone 

The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one ! 


To whom can riches give repute or truſt, 
Content of pleaſure, but the good and juſt? 
Judges and ſenates have been bought for gold, 
Efteem and love were never to be fold. 

Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 


Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year. 
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Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe, 
Act well your part, there all the lies. 
eee diff rence made, 
> flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocace ; 
Ihe cobler apron'c, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
What differ more, youcry) than crown and cow? 
TII tell you, friend; a wiſe man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch ads the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 
Stuck Oer with titles, and hung round with firings» 
That thou may it be by kings, or whores of kiugs; 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to- Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth, if yours you rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 
Go; if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept thro' ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
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Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 
What can ennoble fots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the How avs. 
Look next on greatneſs ; fay wheregreatneſs lies, 
* Where but among the heroes and the wiſe ?* 
Heroes are nuch the fame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedoma's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole firange purpoſe of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind. | | 
Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward further than his noſe. 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe; 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
But grant tat thſe can conquer, bett can cheat; 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
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Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 

What's fame ? a faney'd life in other's breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown. 
The fame (my lord) if Tully's or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 
To all befide as much an empty ſhade 
An Eugene living, as a Czfar dead ; 
Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honeſt Man's the noble work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave ; 
When what e oblivion better were refgn'd, 1 
Is hung on high to poiſon half mankind. — 
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All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; | 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One ſelt-approving hour w hole years outweighs 
Of itopid ftarers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true Joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than C:efar with a ſenate at his heels. 

In parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for you can; what is it to be wiſe ? 
Tis but to know how little can be known : 
To ſee all others faults and feel our own : 
Condemn'd in bus neſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 

Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ftri& account; 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount: 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt ; 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt ; 
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How ineonſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; | 
How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſe : 
Think, and if ftill the things thy envy call, 

Say, would'ft thou be the man to whom they fall? 
| To figh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name, | 
See Cromwell damn'd to laſting fame ! 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 
From ancient ftory learn to ſcorn them all. 
There, in the-rich, the honour'd, fam'd and great, 
See the falſe ſcale of happineſs complete ! 
In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray | ! 
Mark by what wretched fieps their glory grows, 
From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice roſe. 
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And all that rais'd the hero, funk the man. 
Now Europe's laurels on ther brows behold, 

But ſtain d with blood, or ill exchang d for gold: 
Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. 

Oh wealth ill-fated | which no a& of fame 

Fer taught to ſhine, or fancfy d from ſhame ! 
The trophy'd arches, ftory'd halls invade, 

And haunt their flumbers in the pompous ſhade. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev ning ta the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
c« Virtue alone is happineſs below.” | 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 

And taſtes that good without the fall to ill ; 
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only merit conſtant pay receives, 
in what it takes, and what it gives; 
The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 


And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 


Without ſatiety, tho cer ſo bleſt, 
And but more reliſh'd as the more dittreſs'd ; 


| Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears: 


Good, from each obje&t, from each place acquird, 
For ever exercis d, yet never tir d; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs d; 

Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd : 


And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more virtue is to gain. 


See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 
Which who but feels can taſte, but think can know : 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs; the good, untaught, will find ; 
Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 

But looks thro Nature, up to Nature's God; 
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Purſues that chain which links th immenſe deſign, 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no being any bliſs can know, 

But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; 
Learns from this union of the rifing whole, 

All end, in Lovs or Gop, and Lovz or Max. 
For him alone, hope leads from goal to goal, 
Till lengthen'd on to Farrn, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 

He ſees why Nature plants in Man alone 

Hope of known bliſs, and faith in bliſs unknown: 
(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wile is her preſent ; ſhe connects in this | 
His greateſt virtue with his greateſt bliſs ; 
At once his own bright proſpet to be bleſt, 
And firongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 
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Self. love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 
Is this too little for the boundleſs heart? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part : 
Graſp the whole worlds of reaſon, life, and ſenſe» 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 
And height of bliſs but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts : but human ſoul 
Muſt riſe from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake; 
The centre mov d, a circle ſtruĩt ſucceeds, 
Another ftill, and ſtill another ſpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 
His country next; and next all human race: 
Wide and more wide, th o'erflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; 
Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty blett, 


And Heay'n beholds its image in his breaſt. 
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Come then, my friend! my genius! come along 
Oh maſter of the poet and the ſong ! 
And while the Muſe now ftoops, or now aſcends, 
To man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe ; 
Form d by thy converſe, happily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ; 
Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 
Oh! while along the ſtream of time thy name 
Say ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 
| Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes 
Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? 
That, urg d by thee, I turn d the tuneful art 
From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
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For Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light ; 
Shew'd erring Pride, WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT ; 
That true SeLr-Lovz and SOC1AL are the ſame ; 
That Vistusz only makes our bliſs below; 
And all our knowledge is ouRsELvEs To KxNow, 
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DEO OPT. MAX. 


Farr of all! in ev'ry age, 
In ev'ry clime ador d, | 
By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood : 


Who all my ſenſe confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art Good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark eftate, 
To ſee the good from ill 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 
| Left free the human will. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

What Conſcience dictates to be be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That, more than heav'n purſue. 


Let me not caſt away ; 
For God is paid when Man receives, 
T' enjoy is to obey. 


| Yet not to earth's contracted ſpan 
Or think Thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thouſand worlds are round : 


Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
On each I judge thy foe. 
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If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Stil in the right to ſtay; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
Io hide the fault I fee; 
That mercy I to others ſhow, 
That mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly fo, 
Since quick ned by thy breath; 

Oh lead me whereſo er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death. 
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This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

| All elſe beneath the ſun, 

Thou know ſt if beſt beſtow d or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! 

One chorus let all being raiſe! 
All nature's incenſe riſe | 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 


' ODE. 


V1Tar ſpark of heav'nly 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying 

_ Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ftrife, 
And let me languiſh into life. 


Hark! they whiſper; angels ſay, 

Siſter Spirit, come away. FU 

What is this abſorbs me quite, 

Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my fight, 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my ſoul, can this be death > 


The world recedes; it diſappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 


With ſounds ſeraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings | I mount ck 
o Grave! where is thy victory 

o Death ! where is thy fling ? 


THE FUNERAL OF ARABERT, 
MONK OF LA TRA PPE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ARABERT), a young eccleſiaſtic, retired to the convent of La 

Trappe, in obedience to a vow he had taken during a fit of 

. Uineſs : Leononra, with whom he had lived in the ſtricteſt 

intimacy, followed her lover, and by the means of a diſguiſe 

obtained admiſſion into the monaſtery, where a few days after 
the aſlifted at her lover's Funeral. 
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BY MR. JERNINGHAM. 


Fair Leoxora, by affliction led, 
Sought the dread dome where fleep the hallow'd 
In midnight darkneſs, and in peace profound : 

A ſolitary lamp, with languid light, | 5 
Serv d not to chaſe, but to diſcloſe the night; 
Serv'd to diſcloſe (the ſource of all her pains) 

The tomb that gap'd for AzazerT's remains. 

Io this ſhe ſent the deep, the frequent ſigh, : 
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Doom d to receive all that my foul holds dear, 
Give him that reſt his heart refus'd him here : 
Oh ſcreen him from the pain the tender know, 
The thain of forrows that from paſſion flow! 
And to his happier envied ſtate adjoin 


(Or all is vain) an ignorance of mine. 


As thus ſhe mourn'd, an aged prieſt drew near, 
(Whoſe pure life glided as the rid iet clear) 


Still bright ey d Wiſdom to his cell he led: 
From paths of ſophiſtry he lov'd to fray, 

To tread the walk where Nature led the way. 
The Priors rank he long had held approv'd, 
Eſteen d, rever'd, and as a parent low d: 
Unfkilful in the jargon of the ſchools, 


— He knew humanity's diviner rules: 


To others gentle, to himſelf ſevere, 
On ſorrow's wound he dropt the healing tear. 
In all the negligence of grief he found 


The fair extended on the naked ground. 
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Touch d at her woe the ſacred father ſaid, 
Well may ſt thou droop if happineſs be fled : 
Sure, if at holy AzagznT's deceafe 
* Impetuous ſorrows ruth upon thy peace, 

+ Some much lov'd friend in him you muſt deplore, 

Or, dearer ſtill, a brother is no more: 7 

+ Yet, as through life our weary ſteps we bend, 

Let us not fink when beating ftorms deſcend : 

Still let Religion hold unrivalFd ſway, 

And Patience walk companion of our way. 

+ Ah, loſe not fight of that delightful ſhore, 

+ Whoſe bliſsful bowers ſhall friends to friends 
reflore! 

„Tho here misfortune clmes to blaſt cur will, - 

The Heav'ns are juſt, and God a Father ftill.” 

* Bleſt be the voce, the rifing mourner ſaid, 
That bids affliction raiſe her drooping head : 
That bids me hope (beyond ev'n Death's domain) 
* Theſe eyes ſhall banquet on my love again. 
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* Ah, flart not, Anzzzxe—for to trath ally d, 
* Impiety now throws her maſk aſide: 
* No holy monk, by contemplation led, 
* To theſe ſequeſter d manſions of the dead; 

No youth, devoted to religion's pow'?, 
* Implores thy pity at this awful hour 

© The guilty ſecret—TU at length unfold— 
In me—(forgive) a woman you behold. 

Ah fly me not, let mercy now prevail, 
And deign to mark my fad diſaſtrous tale. 
* Known to misfortune from my tender years, 
My parents aſhes drank my early tears: | 

« A barb'rous uncle, to each vice ally'd, 
The office of a parent ill ſupplied : 

Of my entire inheritance poſſeſs d, 

By luere prompted, and by fortune bleſt, 
He paſs d the ocean never to return, 
© And left me weeping oer my parents urn: 
Then AzaBzRT, the gen'rous ſtranger, came 
* To ſoothe my ſorrows, and relieve my ſhame 
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© Beneath his tender care my woes decreas'd, 
© More than religion's, he was pity's prieſt: 
Jo reach his bounty my affection ſtrove, 
« Till gratitude was heighten'd into love: 
* Nor he at length refus'd the lover's part, 
The pity that adorn d, betray'd his heart. 
How ardently he wiſh'd the nuptial rite, 
In holy wedlock, might our hands unite : 
ut ftern Religion at our vows exclaim'd, 
And tore the bands that Love and Nature fram'd : 
For then, devoted to her ballow'd ſhrine, 
His country's laws forbade him to be mine. 


Tbo from my mindeach flatt ring thought retir'd» | 


* And in my boſom hope and peace expir'd ; 
Let on their ruins, love triumphant roſe : 
* Enough—ſhame o'er the reſt a mantle throws. 
At length remorſe effac d the guilty ſcene, 
* And to his breaſt apply'd her dagger keen ; 
Reſtrain d in full career the erring youth, 
And led him back to innocence and truth. 
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TFTs then he fled from pleaſure's roſy bow'rs, 
To wooreligion in theſe gloomy tow'rs: = 
Let ere he fled my bliſs he fondly plann d, 

* And ſcatter'd riches with a laviſh hand. 

Ah, what to me avail'd the golden fiore ? 

© The giver gone, the gift could charm no more. 


* While in the gloom his tedious abſence caſt, 


My former life in fancy I repaſs'd, 

* Repentance gain'd admiſſion to my breaſt, 
Nor did it enter an unwelcome gueſt : 
For ne er to pleaſure I diſmiſs'd the rein 
Free and unconſcious of reflection's pain; 
If hapleſs Lxoxoxa lov'd too well, 


| © Content, fair Virtue's friend, with Virtue fell: 


* But not my ſtubbe 


1 ſoul could pray'r ſubdue, 
En grafted on remorſe my paſſion grew; 
Too fatal paſſion—by its impulſe led, 
© In man's attire to this retreat I fled : 
© Yet then, ev'n then to baſhful fear allied, 
Still o'er my love did modeſty prefide. 
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In thoſe ſweet moments that precede the night, 
© When peaceful nature wears a ſoften'd light, 
] met the youth within the ſolemn grove, 
(His frequent walk) abſorb d in beav'aly love: 
© By warm occaſion eagerly impell d, 
© A ſudden fear my ready ſteps withheld : 
© While God and he employ the trembling ſcene, 
< *Twere ſacrilege, I cried, to ruſh between: 
Still from that hour my wiſhes I reftrain'd, 
And in my breatt th' unwilling ſecret chain'd, 
. © Unknown to him, yet half · content I grew, 
So that bis form might daily charm my view, 
Amid the horrors of the loneſome night, 
A ghaſtly ſpectre ruſh d upon my fight, | 
And pour d theſe accents on my trembling ear, PS 
« Think we impicy ſhall triumph ere 
< Thy hopes are blafted— Deaths tremendous bell 
* Shall found, ere many fours, thy lover's Enel. 
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I flarted from my couch, with fright impreſo d. 
* Flew to the fane to calm my anxious breaſt; 
Zy love then prompted—yet by love diſmay'd, 
The peopled choir I tremblingly ſurvey'd ; 
Still mid th' innumerous monaſtic train 

© Theſe eyes ſolicited his form in vain. 

Nor in the field or penſive grove retir'd 

Could I diſcover whom my heart requir'd : 
Then ſure (I cried) at this unhappy hour 

« Does anguith o er its cell diffuſe its pow'r : 

« Shall Lzoxox not relieve his pain, 

And with theſe arms his drooping head ſuſtain ? 


Say, at the couch, when death is ſtalking round, 


© Shall not the ſpouſe of his fond heart be found ! 

Ah no—th' affeQion that ſubdues me till, 

At that dread moment check d my ardent will, 

* Leſt ruſhing on his fight I ſhould controul 

© The holy thoughts that hover d oer his ſoul. 
This low ring morn diſclos'd the fatal truth: 


© Oh early loſt—oh lov'd—ob hapleſs youth 
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Fix'd to the column of the hallow'd porch— 
NJ was ſcarcely light—ſome Fury lent her torch— 
© I read— | 


The pious ARABERT's 10 more, 
The peace the dead require, for him implore. 


Let peace, let joy (I ſaid), his ſpirit join, 

Nor joy, nor peace, muſt e er encircle mine. 

* Lamented youth ! too tenderly allied, 

In vain you fled me, and in vain you died; 

* Still to your image, which this breaſt inurns, 

My conſtant heart a lamp perpetual burns. 
But thou, to whom as friend he did impart 

Each latent with, and foible of the heart; 

For well I know, where ſorrow drops a tear, 

Ah fay, by love did my known image dreft 

Come to his mind thus welcome, thus careſt ? 

* Or on his ſoul come ruſhing undefir'd, 

* The fatal fair, by female arts inſpir'd, 
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© Who dimm d the luſtre of his radiant name, 
© And from his temples tore the flow'r of fame: 
* Who thro' the labyrinth of Pleaſure's bow'r 
'd (for beauty ſuch as mine had pow'r) 

© Ev'n to the dang'rous fteep—and caſt him down 
© From high repute to grov'ling diſrenown. 
_ © Wretch that 1 am, to my diſtreſsful ſtate 
There wanted not th' addition of his hate: 
For him I plung'd my artleſs youth in ſhame, 
Unlock d reſerve, and ſacriſic d my fame. 
Still, (till I fear (unable to confide), 
© Before my ARABERT, the lover died: 
This thought (to thee I'll own) ſuſpends my grief, 
© While cold indifference comes to my relief. 

Say, virtuous ANSELM, if this thought be vain, 
And give, oh give me all my grief again l 

To her replied the pity-breathing ſeer, 
© Mark well my words, and loſe thy idle fear : 
When on the couch of death the victim lay, 
Not in that moment was his friend away. 
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« As ut bis Gde I tack my mourabel fend, 


with feeble graſp he ſeiz'd my offer'd hand, 


© And thus began :— The fatal dart is ſped, 
* Soon, ſoon ſhall AzaBert increaſe the dead. 
© 'Tis well—for what can added life beſtow, 
But days returning ſtill with added woe. 
Say, have I not ſecluded from my fight | 
The lovely object of my paſt delight? 
© Ah, had I too dethron'd her from my mind, 
When here the holy brotherhood I join d, 
* Remorſe would not, increafing my diſeaſe, 
Prey on my ſoul, and rob it of its eaſe: 
And yet I trove, unequal to the part, 
© Weak to perform the ſacrifice of heart; 
And now, ev'n now, too feeble to controul, 
« I feel her clinging to my parting ſoul.” 
He ſpoke—(my ſympathetic boſom bled) 
And to the realms of death his ſpirit fled. 
The fair rejoin'd : © Miſled by foul diſtruſt, 


* To him, whoſe heart was mine, am I unjuſt? 
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Ab, ArazerrT, th' unwilling fault forgive, 
© Dead to th' alluring world, in thee I live: 
* My thonghts, my deep regret, my ſorrows own, 
© No view, no object ſtill, but thee alone: 4 
At all the vengeance burſting from above, 
Alarm d, I weep, I ſhudder, yet I love. 

As thus the ſpoke, the death - bell ſmote her ear, 
While to the porch the fun' ral train drew near. 
Ah, Leoxoss, in that tremendous hour, 
Didſt thou not feel all Heav'n's avenging pour, 
When, moving thro' the aiſle, the choral band, 
And veſted priefis, with torches in their hand, 
Gave to thy view, unfortunately dear, 

Thy lover ſleeping on th' untimely bier 
collecting now at length her ſcatter force, 
With trembling footſteps ſhe approach d the corſe: 
And while ſhe check d the conflict in her breaſt, 

The wide encircling throng ſhe thus addreſs d: 
© Well may ye mark me with aftoniſh'd eyes, 
< Audacious hypocrite in man's diſguiſe; 
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Who, urg'd by paſſion, dar d with ſteps profane 
Approach the hallow d doom of virtue's train. 

Lead me, ah lead me, to the dungeon's gloom, 
The rack prepare -I yield me to your doom: 

* Yet ſtill ſhould pity in your breaſt abide, 

And pity fure to virtue is allied, 

© To my diſtreſs benign attention lend, 

* Your acts of rigour for a while ſuſpend, 

Till oer this bier (tis nature's kind relief) 

* I've pour'd my plaints, and paid the rites of grief. 
Ah, he was dearer to this bleeding heart, 

© Far dearer than expreſſion can impart. 

Thou who didſt place us in this vale of tears, 
© Where ſorrow blaſts the plant that pleaſure rears:- 
* If, as the tenets of our creed require, 

* Thy waken'd juſtice breathe immortal ire ; 
« If love, from whence ev'n here misfortunes flow, 
* Beyond the grave you curſe with endlefswoe ; 


Ah not on AzazzzT thy vengeance pour NG 


On me, on me thy ſtorm of anger ſhow'r! 
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For I allur'd him far from virtne's way, 

And led his youthful innocence aſtray : 

Ah, not in puniſhment our fate conoin ; 
He ſhar'd the rapture, but the guilt was mine.” 
With trembling hand ſhe now the veil withdrew, 
When lo the well-known features ſtruck her view. 
Abſorpt in grief the caſt a fond furvey—=— 

At length her thoughts in murmurs broke away: 
That eye—which ſhed on mine voluptuous light, 
Alas, how funk in everlaſting night 

© Where love refided, and where pleaſure fed ! 

* And where bright eloquence had pour'd her ſtore 
Dumb horror fits—and wiſdom is no more. 

© Yet ere the worm (fince this is doom'd its prey} 
* Shall fieal the Ing ring likeneſs quite away, = 
On that cold lip fure Leoxoxe may dwell, 
„And, free from guilt, imprint the long farewell.“ 
Three times the mourner kiſs d th unconſcious dead. 
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Now holy Axs:..x urg d ber to reſtrain 
Her boundleſs grief, in rey'rence of the fane. 
She anſwer d, ftarting from the ſable bier, 
* Can I forget that Azanszr was dear! 
Can I, eold monitor, from hence remove, 
His worth unrivall'd, and his laſting love 
* Can I forget, as deſtitute I lay, ; 
© To fickneſs, grief, and penury, a prey, 
How eagerly be flew at pity's call, 
put forth his hand, and rais'd. me from my fall 
All unſolicited he gave me wealth, 
He gave me ſolace, and he gave me health; 
© He firain'd me to his breaſt, and gave his heart. 
© And ſhall theſc hallow'd walls and awful fane 
+ Reproach the voice that pours the praiſeful ſtrain? 
« Say, at the friend's, the guardian's, lover's tomb, 
© Can ſorrow ſleep, and gratitude be dumb? 
But I ſubmit—and bend thus meekly low, 
Jo kiſs ch avenging hand that dealt the blow: 
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* Refign'd I quit the loſing path I trod, 

Fall'n is my idol—and I worſhip God. 
Which holy echoes plaintively prolong ; 

Ard now the folemn organ, tun'd to woe, 
Pour d the clear notes pathetically flow. 
Theſe rites perform'd—along th' extending 
She now attends the flow proceeding train ; 
Who o'er the mournful cypreſs-ſhaded way, 

To the expecting tomb, the dead convey. 

And to the darkſome vault commit their care. 
At this dread ſcene, too feelingly diſtreſs d, 

She pour d the laſt effuſions of her breaſt: 

Come, guardian ſeraph, from thy throne above, 
And watch the tomb of my departed love. 


She paus d then (o er the yawning tornb reclin d) 
In all the tenderneſs of grief rejoin d: 
Oh beauty's flow roh pleaſure ever neu 
Oh friendſhip, love, and conſtancy, adieu! 
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© Ye virtues that adorn'd th' unhappy youth, 

< Atoiifen, pity, enlbdrace, and wth, 

The gen rous thoughts that with the feeling dwell, 

* And ſympathy of heart—farewell, farewell ! 

Not all of Azasear this tomab contains, 

All is not here while LEoxoxkt remains. 

* Methinks a voice ev'n animates the clay, 

And in low accents ſummons me away: 

Halle, LeoxorE—thy other a 

And let thy glowing aſhes m . 4... 

© Ah, truſt me, ARA BERT! to ſhare thy UG 

* Prepar'd, refolv'd, I'll meet thee in the tomb 

© Forbear, oh Heay'n, in pity to theſe tears, 

©To curſe my ſorrow with a length of years. 
And when thisdrooping form hall preſ che bier 

Say, virtuous AxsELM, wilt thou not be near? 

The friendly requiem for my ſoul to crave, 

* And lay theſe limbs in this lamented grave? 

Then, when this tortur'd heart ſhall ceaſe to burn, 


Our blended duſt ſhall warm the faithful urn: 
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Nor diſtant far is that releaſing hour, : 
| | © For Nature, now oppreſs'd beyond her pow'r, 
* Refigns at length my troubled ſoul to reſt, 
And grief's laſt anguiſh ruſhes rhro' my breaſt” 
Behold her now extended on the ground, N 
And ſee the ſacred brethren kneeling round: 
Them ſhe addreſſes in a fault ring tone, 
© Say, cannot death my daring crime atone ? 
Ab, let compaſſion now your hearts inſpire, 
Amid your pray'rs, I unalarm'd expire. 
Thou who art ev'n in this dread moment dear, 
* Oh, ſhade of Axazexr, ſtill hover near. 
© I come.'— ed, 
| —And now emerging from her woes 
('Twas love's laſt effort) from the earth ſhe roſe ; 
And, ſtrange to tell, with ſtrong affection fraught, 
| | She headlong plung'd into the gloomy vault : 
And there, what her impaſſion'd wiſh requir'd, 
On the lov'd breaft of Azanert expir d. 
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Wan k meatiet the fun, andſomethe ſhade, 
Some ſeek the city ſome the hermitage ; 
Their aims as varions as the roads they take 

In journeying thro life; the talk be mine 

To paint the gloomy horrors of the an; 

Th appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
Theſe trav'llers meet. Thy ſaccours I implore, 
Eternal King! whoſe potent arm ſuſtains 

The keys of death and hell. The Grave, dread thing! 
Men ſhiver when thou'rt nam d: Nature appall'd, 
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Thy long-extended realms, and rueful waſtes ! 

Where nought but filence reigns, and night, dark 
| night, | 
EN as was chaos, ere the infant ſun 
Was rell d together, or had try'd its beams 
| Athwart the gloom profound ! The fickly taper, 
By glimmering thro' thy low-brow'd miſty vaults, 
CEO AGONY damps, and ropy flime,) 


J Well do I know thee, by thy truſty yew, 
Cheerleſs, unſocial plant! that loves to dwell 
Midſt ſculls and coffins, epitaphs and worms: 
Where light-heel'd ghoſts, and viſionary ſhades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embody'd thick, perform their myſtic rounds. 
No other merriment, dull tree! is thine, 

See yonder hallow d fane! the pious work 
Of names once fam'd, now dubious, or forgot, 
And buried midſt the wreck of things which were: 
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There lie interr'd the more illuſtrious dead. 
The wind is up: hark! how it howls! methinks, 
Till now, I never heard a ſound fo dread ! 
Doors creak, and windows clap, andnight's foul birds 
Rook d in the ſpire, ſcreams loud ! the gloomy aiſles, 
Black plaiſter'd, and hung round with ſhreds ot 
ſcutcheons ” 

And tatter'd coats of arms, ſend back the ſound, 
Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 
The manſions of the dead. Rouz'd from their 

In grim array the grizly ſpectres riſe, 
| Grin horrible, and obſtinately ſullen 
Paſs and repaſs, buth'd as the foot of night. 
Again the ſcreech owl ſhricks ! ungracions ſound! 
Il hear no more—it makes my blood run chill ! 

Quite round the pile, a row of rev rend elms, 
Coeval near with that, all ragged ſhew, 
Long laſh'd by the rude winds : ſome rift half down 
Their branchleſs trunks ; others ſo thin at top, 
1 H 4 
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That ſcarce two crows could lodge in the fame tree. 

Strange things the neighbours ſay have happen'd 
here: 

Wild fhrieks have iſſued from the hollow tombs, 

Dead wen have come again, and walk'd about, 


And the great bell has toll'd, unrung, untouch'd. 


(Such tales their cheer, at wake or goſſiping, 
When it draws near to witching time of night.) 

Oft in the lone church yard at night I've ſeen, 
By glimpſe of moonſhine checq'ring thro' the trees, 
The ſchool boy, with his ſatchel in his hand, 


Whiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 


And lightly tripping o'er the long flat ſtones, 
(With nettles ſkirted, and moſs o'ergrown) 
That tell in homely phraſe who lie below: 
Sudden he ftarts, and hears—or thinks he hears— 


The ſound of ſomething purring at his heels: 


Full faſt he flies, and dares not look behind, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows, 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
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Of horrid apparition, tall and ghaſſfly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his ſtand 
Oer ſome new open'd Grave—and, ſtrange to tell f 
He vaniſhes at crowing of the cock. 

The new made widow, too, I've ſometimes ſpy'd— 

Sad ſight ! flow moving oer the proſtrate dead: 
Liftleſs, ſhe crawls along in doleful black, 
Faſt falling down her now untaſted cheek. 
Prone on the lowly Grave of the dear man 
She drops; whilſt buſy meddling memory, 
In barbarous ſueceſſion muſters up 


Tenacious of its theme. Still, fill the thinks 
She ſees bim, and, indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs turf, 

Nor heeds the paſſenger who looks that way. 

Invidious Grave! how doſt thou rend in ſunder 
Whom love has knit, and ſympathy made one; 
A tie more ſtubborn far than nature's band ! 
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Friendſhip ! myſterious cement of the ſoul, 

Sweet'ner of life, and ſolder of ſociety ! 

I owe thee much. Thou haſt deſery'd from me 

Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I prov d the labours of thy love, 

Anxious to pleaſe. Oh!! when my friend and I, 

In ſome thick wood, have wander'd heedleſs on, 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and ſat us down 

Upon the ſloping cowſlip cover d bank, 

| Where the pure limpid fiream has flid along, 

In graceful murmurs thro' the under-wood, 

Sweet murmuring ! methought the ſhrill- tongu d 
thruſh 1 

Mended his ſong of love; the ſooty blackbird 

Mellow d his pipe, and ſoften d ev ry note; 

The eglantine ſmell'd ſweeter ; and the roſe 

Aſſum d a dye more deep; whilſt ev'ry flow'r 

Vy'd with its fellow plant in luxury 

Of dreſs. Oh! then the longeſt ſummer's day 
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| Had not impared half: 'twas happineſs 

JT 0oo exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 
Dull Grave ! thou ſpoil' the dance of youthful 


Seem'd too, too much in haſte: fall the full heart 


blood, 

(  Strik'ft out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 1 

And ev'ry ſmirking feature from the face ; 1 
Branding our laughter with the name of madneſs, | 
Where are the jefters now ? the men of health, q 


Complexionally pleaſant ? where the droll 

Whoſe ev'ry look and geſture was a joke 

To clapping theatres, and gaping crowds, 

And made een thick-lip'd mufing melancholy 

To gather up her face into a ſmile 

Before ſhe was aware? Ahl ſullen now, 

And dumb as the green turf that covers them 
Where are the mighty thunder - bolts of war? 

The boaſt of ſiory? Where the hot · brain d youth, b 
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Who the tiara at his pleaſure tore 

From kings of all the then diſcover'd globe, 

Aud cry'd forſooth becauſe his arm was hamper d. 
An! ¾ ! 


And cramm d into a ſpace we bluſh to name. 
Proud royalty ! how alter'd are thy looks ! 

How blank thy features! and how wan thy hue ! 
Son of the morning ! whither art thou gone ? 
Where haft thou hid thy many ſpangled head, 


That throbs beneath the ſacrificer's knife: 
Mute muſt thou bear the ſtrife of little tongues, 
And coward inſults of the baſe-born crowd, 
That grudge a privilege thou never hadſt, 

But only hop'd for in the peaceful Grave, 
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Arabia's gums and odoriferous drugs, 

And honours by the heralds duly paid 

In mode and form ev'n to a very ſcruple— 
O cruel irony !—theſe come too late, 

And only mock whom they were meant to honour, 
Surely there's not a dungeon flave that's bury'd 
In the highway, unthrouded and uncoflin'd, 

But lies as foft, and fleeps as ſound as he 

Sorry pre-eminence of high deſcent, h 

Above the vulgar born, to rot in ſtate 

But ſee | the well-plum'd hearſe comes nodding on, 
Stately and flow, and properly attended 

By the whole ſable tribe, who painful watch 

The fick man's door, and live upon the dead, 

By letting out their perſons by the hour 

To mimic ſorrow, when the heart's not ſad. 

How rich the trappings, now they're all unfurl d, 
And glitt ring in the ſun ! Triumphant entries 
Of conquerors, and coronation pomps, 

In glory ſcarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
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Retard th' unwieldy ſhow; while from thecaſements 
And houſes tops, ranks behind ranks cloſe wedg'd 
Hang bellying oer. But tell us, why this waſte ? 
Why this ado in earthing-up a carcaſs 

That's fall'n into diſgrace, and to the ſenſe 

Imells horrible? Ye undertakers, tell us, 

"Midft all the gorgeous figures ye exhibit, 

Why is the principal conceal'd, for which 

Ye make ſuch mighty ftir ? 'Tis wiſely done: 
What would offend the eye in a good picture 
The painter caſts diſcreetly into ſhades. 

Proud lineage! now how little thou appear ſt 
Below the envy of the private man ! 
Honour, that meddleſome officious ill, 
Purſues thee ev'n to death; nor ſtops there ſhort— 
Strange perſecution! when the Grave itſelf 

Is no protection from rude ſufferance. 


Abſurd ! to think to over-reach the Grave, 
And from the wreck of names to reſcue ours 
The beſt concerted ſchemes men lay for fame 
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Die faſt away ;—only themſelves die faſter. 
The far-fam'd ſculptor, and the laurell'd bard, 
Thoſe bold inſurancers of deathleſs fame, 
Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

The tap'ring pyramid, th' Egyptian's pride, 
And wonder of the world, whoſe ſpiky top 
Has wounded the thick cloud, and long outhy'd 
The angry ſhaking of the winter's ftorm ; 

Yet ſpent at laſt by th' injuries of heav'n, 
Shatter'd with age, and furrow'd o'er with years, 
The myſtic cone, with bieroglyphics cruſted 
Give way. Olamentable fight! at once 

The labour of whole ages lumbers down, 

A hideous and miſhapen length of ruins. 
With all-ſubduing time : his cank'ring hand 
With calm delib'rate malice waſtes them all : 
Worn on the edge of days, the braſs conſumes, 
The buſto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 
Unſteady to the ſteel, gives up its charge: 
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Ambition, half convicted of her folly, 
Hangs down her head, and reddens at the tale. 
Here all the mighty troublers of the earth, 
Who ſwam to ſov'reign rule thro' ſeas of blood, 
Th' oppreſſive fturdy, man-deftroying villains, 
Who ravag'd kingdoms, and laid empires waſte, 
And in a cruel wantonneſs of pow'r 
Thina'd ftates of half their people, and gave up 
The reſt to want—now, like a ftorm that's ſpent, 
Lie hufſh'd, and meanly ſneak behind thy covert. 
Vain thought! to hide them from the gen'ral ſcorne 
That haunts and dogs them like an injur d ghoſt 
Implacable. Here, the petty tyrant, 
Who fix'd his iron talons on the poor, 
And grip'd them like ſome lordly beaſt of prey— 


Deaf to the forceful cries of gnawing hunger, 


And piteous plaintive voice of mifery— 

(As if a ſlave was not a ſhred of nature, 

Of the ſame common feelings with his lord) 
Now, tame and humble, like a child that's whipp'd 
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Nor pleads his rank and birthright. Under ground 
Precedency's a jeſt ; vaſſal and lord, 
Groſsly familiar, fide by fide conſume. 
When ſelf-eſteem, or other's adulation, 
Would cunningly perſuade us we are ſomething 
The Grave gainſays the ſmooth complexion'd 


And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 
Beauty! thou pretty plaything, dear deceit ! 

That ſteals ſo ſoftly o'er the ſtripling's heart, 

And gives it a new pulſe, unknown before, 

The Grave diſeredits thee : thy charms expung'd, 

Thy roſes faded, and thy lilies ſoil'd, | 

What haſt thou more to boaſt of? Will thy lovers 

Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage? 

Methinks I ſee thee with thy head laid low; 
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The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes roll'd, 
Riots unſcar'd. For his was all thy caution ? 
For tit thy painful labours at the glaſs, 
T' improve thoſe charms, and keep them in repair 
For which the ſpoiler thanks thee not. Foul feeder ! 
Coarſe fare and carrion pleaſe thee full as well, 
And leave as keen a reliſh on the ſenſe. 
Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of flow'rs, 
Honeſt effuſion ! the ſwoln heart in vain 
Labours to put a gloſs on its diſtreſs. 

Strength, too! thou ſurly and leſs gentle boaſt 
A fit of common ſickneſs pulls thee down, 
With greater eaſe than e er thou didſt the ſtripling, 
That raſhly dar'd thee to th' unequal fight. 
What groan was that I heard? Deep groan indeed 
With anguiſh heavy laden ;—let me trace it; 
From yonder bed it comes, where the ftrong man, 
By ftronger arm o'erpower'd, gaſps for breath 
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Like a hard-hunted beaſt. How his great heart 
Beats thick! his roomy cheſt by far too ſcant 
To give the lungs full play ! What now avail 
The ſtrong - built finewy limbs, and well-form'd 

ſhoulders ? 

See ! how he tugs for life, and lays about him, 
Mad with his pain! Eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand, and graſps it hard, 
Juſt like a creature drowning—Hideous fight ! 
Oh! bow his eyes ſtand out, and ſtare full ghaſtly ! 
While the diſtemper's rank and deadly venom 
| Shoots like a burning arrow croſs his bowels, 
And drinks his marrow up.—Heard you that groan? 
It was his laſt. See how the great Goliah, 
Juſt like a child that brad itſelf to reſt, 
Lies fiill.—What mean ſt thou then, O mighty 
To vaunt of nerves like thine? What means the bull, 
Unconſcious of his ſtrength, to play the coward, 
And flee before a feeble thing lixe man; 
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Truſts only in the well-invented knife? 

With ſtudy pale, and midnight vigils ſpent, 
The ſtar- ſurveying ſage cloſe to his eye 
And, trav'lling thro the boundleſs length of ſpace, 
Marks well the courſes of the far-ſeen orbs, 
That roll with regular confuſion there, 
In ecſtaſy of thought.—But, ah! proud man 
Great heights are hazardous to the weak head : 
Soon, very ſoon, thy firmeſt footing fails, 
And down thou drop'ft into that darkſome place 
Where nor device nor knowledge ever came. 

Here the tongue-warrior lies, diſabled now, 
Diſarm'd, diſhonour'd, like a wretch that's gagg'd, 
And cannot tell his ail to patiers by. 
Great manof language, whence thismighty change, 
This dumb deſpair, and drooping of the head ? 
Tho ſtrong perſuaſion hung upon thy lip, 
And ily inſinuation's ſofter arts 
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In ambuſh lay about thy flowing tongue, 
Alas! how chop-fall'n now | thick miſts and filence 
Reft like a weary cloud upon thy breaſt 
Unceafing. Ah! where now's the lifted arm, 
The ſtrength of action, and the flow of words, 


The well turn d period, and harmonious voice, 


With all the leſſer ornaments of phraſe ? 

Ah! fled for ever, as they ne'er had been ! 

Raz'd from the book of fame ! or, what is worſe, 

Perhaps ſome hackney hunger-bitten ſcribbler 

Inſults thy memory, and blots thy tomb 

With long flat narrative, or duller rhimes, 

That drawl with heavy-halting pace along, 

Enough to rouze a dead man into rage, 

And warm with red reſentment the wan cheek. 
Here the great maſters of the healing art, 

Theſe mighty mock-defrauders of the tomb, 

Spite of their juleps and catholicons, 

Reſign to fate. Proud EscuLaervs fon, 


Where are the boaſted implemeats of art, 
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And all thy well eramm'd magazines of health? 

Vor hill, nor vale, as far as ſhip could go, = 
Nor margin of the gravel-bottom'd brook, — ' 

Eſcap'd thy rifling hand: from ſtubborn ſhrubs * 

Thou wrung'ft their ſhy retiring virtues out, 

And vex d them in the fire; nor fly, nor inſect, 1 

Nor writhy ſnake, eſcap'd thy deep reſearch. 

But why this apparatus? why this coſt ? 

Tell us, thou doughty keeper from the Grave, 

Where are thy recipes and cordials now, | 

With the long lift of vouchers for thy cures ? 

Alas! thou ſpeakeſt not. The bold impoſter 

Looks not more filly when his cheat's found out. 
Here the lank- ſided miſer—wortſt of felons, 

Who mearly ſtole (diſcreditable ſhift !) 

From back and belly too their proper cheer, 

Eas'd of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 

To his own carcaſe, now lies cheaply lodg'd, 

By clam'rous appetites no longer teaz'd, 
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But ah! where are his rents, his comings in? 
Now thou haft made the rich man poor indeed | 
Robb'd of his gods, what has he left behind ? 
O curſed luſt of gold! how oft for thee 
The fool throws up his int'reſt in both worlds, 


Firſt ftarv'd in this, then damn'd in that to come ! 


O death ! how thocking muſt thy ſummons be 


To him who is at eaſe in his poſſeſſion ; 


Who, counting on long years of pleaſure here, 
Is quite unfurniſh'd for the world to come l 
In that dread moment, how the frantic ſoul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and ſhrieks for help, 
But ſhrieks in vain ! How wiſhfully ſhe looks 
On all ſhe's leaving—now no longer hers ! 
A little longer, —yet a little ſpace ! 
O might ſhe ſtay to waſh away her ſta 
And fit her for her paſſage i Mournful ſight ! 
She heaves is big with horror . but the foe, 
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Like a ſtaunch murd rer ſteady to his purpoſe, 
Purſues her cloſe thro' ev'ry lane of life, 
Nor miſſes once the track; but preſſes on, 
Till, forc'd at laſt to the tremendous verge, 
At once ſhe finks in everlaſting ruin. 
Sure tis a ſerious thing, my ſoul, to die? 
What ſtrange moment muſt it be, when near 
Thy journey's end thou haft the gulf in view 
That awful gulf no mortal cer repaſs'd, 
To tell what's doing on the further fide. 
Nature turns back, and ſhudders at the fight, 
And ev'ry life-ſtring bleeds at thought of parting ; 
For part they muſt : body and foul muſt part: 
And couple, link d more cloſe than wedded pair 
This wings its way to its almighty ſource, 
The witneſs of its actions, now its judge; 

That drops into the dark and noiſome Grave, 
Like a diſabled pitcher of no uſe. 
If death was nothing, and nonght after death, — 
It when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, 


Returning to the barren womb of nothing 
bauchee | 


| Reel over his full bowl, and when tis drain'd 
Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

That's weary of the world, and tir d of life, 

- At once give each inquietude the flip, 

By ſtealing out of being when he pleas'd, 

And by what way,—whether by hemp or ſteel : 
Death's thouſand doors ſtand open. Who could force 
The ill-pleas'd gueſt to fit out his full time, 

Or blame him if he goes? Sure he does well 
That helps himſelf as timely as he can, 

When in his pow'r. But if there's an hereafter, 
And that there is, conſcienc 
And ſuffer'd to ſpeak out, Ls 
Then muſt it be an awful thing to die: 
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More horrid yet, to die by one's own hand. 
Self-murder ! name it not—our iſland's ſhame, 
That makes her the reproach of neighb ring ftates. 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own act? 
Forbid it, Heaven ! let not, upon diſguſt, 

The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon d o'er 
With blood of his own lord. Dreadful attempt 
Juſt reeking from ſelf-ſlaughter, in a rage 

To ruſh into the preſence of our Judge! 

As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 

And matter d not his wrath. Unheard-of tortures 
Muſt be reſerv'd for ſuch : theſe herd together; 
mon damn d ſhun their ſociety, 

6 tbies 

Our time is fix'd, and all our days are number'd ; 
How long, how ſhort we know not : this we know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 
Nor dare to ſtir till Heaven ſhall give permiſſion : 
Like ſentries that muſt keep their deſtin d ſtand, 
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And wait th' appointed hour, till they're reliev'd. 
And keep it to the laſt. 'To run away 

Is but a coward's trick: to run away 

From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 
Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 
By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, 

And plunging headlong in the dark ;—'tis mad: 
No frenzy half fo deſperate as this. 
Tell us, ye dead! will none of you, in pity 

To thoſe you left behind, diſeloſe the ſecret ? 

O that ſome courteous ghoſt would blab it out, 
What tis ye are, and we muſt ſhortly be 

Tve heard, that ſouls departed have ſometimes 
Forewarn'd men of their death :—'twas kindly done 
To knock and give the alarm. But what means 
This ſtinted charity? "Tis but lame kindneſs 
Tell us what tis to die? Do the ſtrict laws 

Of your ſociety forbid your ſpeaking 
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Upon a point fo nice ?—T'll aſk no more: 

Sullen, like lamps in ſepulchres, ye ſhine, 

Enlight'ning butyourſelves —Well—'tisnomatter ; 

A very little time will clear up all, 

And make us learn'd as you are, and as cloſe. 
Death's ſhafts fly thick. Here falls the village 

foul, 

And there his pamper'd lord. The cup goes round ; 

And who ſo artful as to put it by? 

"Tis long fince death had the majority; - 

Yet ftrange! the living hy it not to heart. 

See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 

The ſexton ! hoary-headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtole 

A gentle tear ; with mattock in his hand 

By far his juniors ; ſcarce a ſcull's caſt up, 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some paſſage of his life. Thus hand in hand 

The ſot has walk d with death twice twenty years, 


And yet no youngſter on the green laughs louder, 
Or tells a ſmuttier tale. When drunkards meet, 
None fings a merrier catch, nor lends a hand 
More willing to his cup. Poor wretch ! he minds not 
That ſoon ſome truſty brother of the trade 

Shall do for him, what he has done for thouſands, 
Drop off, like leaves in autumn; yet launch out 
Tnto fantaſtic ſchemes, which the long livers 

In the world's hale and undegen'rate days, 

Could ſcarce have leiſure for. Fools that we are, 
Never to think of death, and of ourſelves 

At the ſame time l as if to learn to die 

Were no concern of ours! Oh | more than ſottiſh l 
For creatures of a day in gameſome mood 

To frolic on eternity's dread brink, 
Unapprebenfive;—when, for aught we know, 
The very firſt ſwoln ſurge ſhall ſweep us in. 
Think we, or think we not, time hurries on 
With a reſiſtleſs unremitting ftream, 
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Yet treads more ſoft than e er did midnight thief, 
That flides his hand under the miſer's pillow, 
And carries off his prize. What is this world? 
What but a ſpacious burial field, unwall'd, 
Strew'd with death's ſpoils, the ſpoils of animals 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men's bones? 
The very turf on which we tread, once liv'd ; 
To cover our own offspring : in their turns 
They too muſt cover theirs. Tis here all meet: 
The ſhiv'ring Icelander, and ſun-burnt Moor, 
Men of all climes, that never met before, 

And of all creeds—the Chriſtian, Turk, and Jew. 
Here the proud prince, and favourite yet prouder, 
His ſov'reign's keeper, and the people's ſcourge, 
Are huddled out of fight. Here lie abaſh'd 

The great negociators of the earth, 

And celebrated maſters of the balance, 

Deep read in ſtratagems, and wiles of courts : 
Now vain their treaty-{Kill ; death ſcorns to treat. 
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Here the o erloaded flaye flings down his burthen 
From his gall'd ſhoulders; and when the cruel ty- 
With all his guards and tools of pow'r about him, 
Is meditating ſome unheard-of miſchief, 

Here the warm lover, leaving the cool ſhade, 
(Time out of mind the fav rite ſeats of love) 
Polly his ute milled lege dan em 
Unblaſted by foul tongue. Here friends and foes 
The lawn-rob'd prelate, and plain preſbyter, 
Eewhile that fined alnck, as by to meet, 

That ſome rude interpoſing rock had ſplit. 
Here is the large limb d peaſant—here the child 
Of a ſpan long, that never ſaw the ſun, 

Nor preſs d the nipple, ſtrangled in life's porch : 


. 
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| Meck as the turtle-dove, forgets her chiding. 
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Here is the mother, with her ſons and daughters; 

Whoſe lonely unappropriated ſweets 

Smil'd like yon knot of cowſlips on the cliff, 

Not to be come at by the willing hand. 

Here are the prude ſevere, the gay coquette, 

tom, before 'tis fully blown, 

Or half its worth diſclos'd. Strange medley here | 

Here garrulous old age winds up his tale ; 

And jovial youth, of lightſome vacant heart, 

Whoſe ev'ry day was made of melody, 

Hears not the voice of mirth : the el 
ſhrew, 


Here are the wiſe, the generous, and brave, 
The juſt, the good, the worthleſs, and profane ; 
The downright clown, the well-bred gentleman, 
The fool, the churl, the liar, and the knave, 
The ſupple ſtateſman, and the patriot ſiern; 
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| The wrecks of nations, and the ſpoils of time, 
With all the lumber of fix thouſand years. 

Poor man! how happy once in thy firſt ſtate ! 
When, yet but warm from thy great Maker's hand, 
He ſtamp'd thee with his image, and, well pleas'd, 
Smil'd on his laſt fair work. Then all was well;— 
Sound was the body, and the foul ſerene ; 

Like two ſweet inſtruments ne'er out of tune, 
Offer d to ach: nor was there cauſe they ſhould; 
For all was pure within : no fell remorſe, 

Nor anxious caſtings up of what might be, 
Alarm'd his peaceful boſom : ſummer ſeas 
Shew not more ſmooth, when kiſs'd by ſouthern 
Juſt ready to expire. Scarce importun'd, 

The gen'rous ſoil with a luxuriant hand 

Offer d the various produce of the year, 

And ev'ry thing moſt perfect in its kind. 
Bleſſed, thrice bleſſed days! But, ah! how ſhort 
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Bleſs'd as the pleafing dreams of holy men ; 
But fugitive like thoſe, and quickly gone. 


Oh, ſlipp ry ſtate of things! What ſudden turns, 


What ſtrange viciſſitudes, in the firſt leaf 
Of man's fad hiſtory ! To- day moſt happy, | 


And ere to-morrow's ſun has ſet moſt abje& ! 


How ſcant the ſpace between theſe vaſt extremes 


Thus far'd it with our fire : nor long he enjoy'd 


Of the fair fpot due time to prove its ſweets, 
Or ſum them up; when firaight he muſt be gone, 
Ne'er to return again. And muſt he go? 

Can nought compound for the firſt dire offence 
an ? Like one that is condemn'd, 
And parley with his fate. But 'tis in vain. 
Not all the laviſh odours of the place, 

Offer'd in incenſe, can procure his pardon, 

Or mitigate his doom. A mighty angel, 


With flaming ſword, forbids his longer flay, 
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And drives the loiterer forth; nor muſt he take 

His glory, and his Gon. If mortal now, 

And ſorely maim d, no wonder ! Man has ſinn d. 

Sick of his bliſs, and bent on new adventures, 

Evil he needs would try : nor try'd in vain. 

(Dreadful experiment! deſtructive meaſure! 

Alas! too well he ſped: the good he ſcorn'd 

Stalk'd off reluctant, like an ill-us'd ghoſt, 

Not to return; or, if it did, its viſits, 

Whilſt the black dæmon, with his bell-ſcap'd train, 

. once into its better room, 

Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be gone; 

Lording it o'er the man, who now too late 

Saw the the raſh error which he could not mend ; 

An error fatal not to him alone, | 

But to his future ſons, his fortune's heirs. 

Inglorious bondage! human nature groans 
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Beneath a vaſſalage ſo vile and cruel, 
And its vaſt body bleeds at ev'ry pore. 
What havoc haſt thou made, foul monſter, fin! 
Greateſt and firſt of ills! the fruitful parent 
Of woes of all dimenfions ! But for thee 
Of vileſt nature, other ſorts of ills, 
Are kindly circumſcrib'd, and have their bounds. 
The fierce volcano, from its burning entrails 


That belches molten ſtone and glebes of fire, 
Involv'd in pitchy clouds of ſmoke and ſtench, 


Mars the adjacent fields for ſome leagues round, 
And there it ſtops. The big-ſwoln inundation, 
Of miſchief more diffuſive, raving loud, 

Buries whole tracts of country, threat'ning more ; 
But that too has a ſhore it cannot paſs. 


| More dreadful far than theſe, fin has laid waſte, 


Not here and there a country, but a world : 
Diſpatching at a wide-extended blow 
Entire mankind ; and for their ſakes defacing 
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A what creation's "RS with rude hands ; 
e the foodful grain, the loaded branches, 
marking all along its way with ruin. 
Accurſed thing ! oh, where ſhall fancy find 
A proper name to call thee by, expreſſive 
Of all thy horrors ? Pregnant womb of ills ! 
Of temper ſo tranſcendently malign, 
That toads and ſerpents of the moſt deadly kind, 
Compar'd to thee, are harmleſs. Sickneſſes 
Of ev'ry fize and ſymptom, racking pains, 
And blueſt plagues, are thine. See how the fiend 
Profuſely ſcatters the contagion round! 
Whilſt deep-mouth'd ſlaughter, bellowing at her 
heels, 

Wades deep in blood new ſpilt; yet for to-morrow 
Shapes out new work of great uncommon daring, 
And inly pines till the dread blow is ſtruck. 

But hold I've gone too far; too much diſclos d 
My father's nakedneſs, and nature's ſhame. 
Here let me pauſe, and drop an honeſt tear, 
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One burſt of filial duty and condolence, 

Oer all the ample deſarts death hath ſpread ! 
This chaos of mankind. O great man-eater ! 
Whoſe ev'ry day is carnival, not fated yet! 
Unheard of epicure ! without a fellow ! 

The verieſt gluttons do not always cram ; 

Some intervals of abſtinence are ſought 

To edge the appetite : thou ſeekeſt none. 
Methinks the countleſs ſwarms thou haft devour d, 
And thouſands that each hour thou gobbleſt up, 
This, leſs than this, might gorge thee to the full: 
But, ah ! rapacious ſtill, thou gap'ſt for more; 
Like one whole days defranded of his meals, 

On whom lank hunger lays his ſkinny hand, 
And whets to keeneſt eagerneſs his cravings, 
(As if diſeaſes, maſſacres, and poitou, 

Famine and war, were not thy caterers !) 

But know, that thou muſt render up thy dead, 
And with high 1nt'reſt too! They are not thine, 
But only in thy keeping for a ſeaſon, | 
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Tin the great promis d day of reſlitution ! 
Of ſtrong· lung d cherubs ſhall alarm thy captives, 
And rouſe the long, long fleepers into lie. 
Then muſt thy gates fly open, and reveal 
The mines that long lay forming underground, 
In their dark cells immur d; but now full ripe, 
And pure as filver from the crucible, 
That twice has ftood the torture of the fire 
And inquiſition of the forge. We know 
Thü illuftrious deliv'rer of mankind, 
The Sox of Gop, once vangquith'd thee. His pow 
Thou could'ft not ftand : ſelf-vigorous he roſe, 
And, ſhaking off thy fetters, ſoon retook 
Thoſe ſpoils his voluntary yielding lent. 
(Sure pledge of our releaſement from thy thrall;) 
Twice twenty days he ſojourn d here on earth, 
And ſhew'd himſelf alive to choſen witneſles, 
By proofs ſo ſtrong, that the moſt flow aſſenting 
Had not a ſeruple left. This having done, 
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He mounted up to heav'n. Methinks I ſee him 


Climb the aerial heights, and glide along 

Acroſs the ſevering clouds: but the faint eye, 
Thrown backwards in the chaſe, ſoon drops its hold, 
Diſabled quite, and jaded with purſuing. 
Heaven's portals wide expand to let him in ; 

Nor are his friends ſhut out : as ſome great prince 
Not for himſelf alone procures admiſſion, 


But for his train; it was his royal will, 


That where uz is, there ſhould his followers be. 
Death only lies between ;—a gloomy path ! 
Made yet more gloomy by our coward fears ! 


Rut not untrod, nor tedious : the fatigue 
Will ſoon go off. Beſides, there's no by-road 


To bliſs. Then why, like ill-condition'd children, 
Start we at tranſient hardſhips, in tke way 

That leads to purer air and ſofter tkies, 

And a neeer-ſetting ſun? Fools that we are! 

We with to be where ſweets unfading bloom; 
But ſtraight our with revoke, and will not go. 
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So have I ſeen upon a ſummer's eve, 
Cloſe by the riw lets brink, a youngſter play: 
How wiſhfully he looks to ſtem the tide, 
This moment reſolute, next unreſoly'd : 

At laſt he dips his foot ; but, as he dips, 
His fears redouble, and he runs away 

From th' inoffenfive ſtream, unmindful now 
Of all the flow'rs that paint the further bank, 


And ſmil'd fo ſweet of late. Thrice welcome death! 


That after many a painful bleeding ſtep 
Conducts us to our home, and lands us ſafe 

On the long wiſh'd-for ſhore. Prodigious change: 
Our bane turn d to a bleſſing ! Death diſarm'd 
Loſes his fellneſs quite. All thanks to HIN 
Who ſcourg'd the venom out. Sure the laſt end 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit ! 
The night-dews fall not gentlier to the ground, 
Nor weary worn out winds expire ſo ſoft. 
Behold him in the ev'ning-tide of life, — 
A life well ſpent, whoſe early care it was 
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His riper years ſhould not upbraid his youth: 
By unperceiv'd degrees he wears away; 

Yet like the ſun ſeems larger at his ſetting ! 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he firives 
To gain the prize in view ! and, like a bird 
That's hamper'd, ſtruggles hard to get away 
To let new glories in, the firſt fair fruits 

Of the firſt- coming harveſt, Then; oh then 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or diſappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of nought. Oh! how he longs | 
To have his paſſport ſign d, and be diſmiſs'd ! 
"Tis done :—and now he's happy :—the glad ſoul 
Has not a wiſh uncrown'd. Ev'n the lag fleſh 
Refts too in hope of meeting once again 

Its better half, never to ſunder more. 
Nor ſhall it hope in vain : the time draws on 
When not a fingle ſpot of burial earth, 
deer Fer 
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Inviolate : and faithfully ſhall theſe 

Make up the full account : not the leaft atom 
Embezzled, or miſlaid, of the whole tale ; 
Each ſoul ſhall have a body ready finiſh'd, 


And each ſhall have his own. Hence, ye profane, 


Aſk not, how this can be? Sure the ſame Pow'r 
That rear'd the piece at firft, and took it down, 
Can reafſemble the looſe ſeatter d parts, 
And put them as they were. Almighty Gon 
Has done much more; nor is his arm impair'd 
Thro length of days, and what he cax, he wit: 
His faithfulneſs ftands bound to ſee it done. 
Whenthedread trumpet ſounds, theſlurab ring duſt, 
Not inattentive to the call, ſhall wake; 

And ev ry joint poſſeſs its proper place 

With a new elegance of form, unknown 

To its firſt ſtate. Nor ſhall the conſcious ſoul 
Miſtake its partner; but, amidſt the crowd 
Singling its other half, into its arms 

Shall ruſh, with all th' impatience of a man 
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That's new come home, who, having long been abſent, 
With haſte runs over ev ry different room, 

In pain to ſee the whole. Thrice happy meeting 
Nor time, nor death, ſhall ever part them more. 

"Tis but a night, a long and moonleſs night, 

Thus, at the ſhut of eve, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in ſome lonely brake 

Cow'rs down, and dozes till the dawn of day, 

Thea claps his well-fledg'd wings, and bears away. 
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The lowing herd winds flowly o'er the lea; 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
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Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch as, wand'ring near her ſecret bower, 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 

The ſwallow twitt ring from the ſtraw- built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her ev'ning care; 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiſs to ſhare. 
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Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield; 
How jocund did they drive the teams a-field ! 
How bow d the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke | 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 8 : 
And all that beauty, all that wealth c'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour : | 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 

If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 

Where, thro' the long-drawn aiſle and fretted vault, 
L 


Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the filent duſt ? 
Or flatt'ry ſooth the dull, cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecſtaſy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne er unrol 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full mauy a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
Aud waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 
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"The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 
'Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' applanſe of liffning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiftry in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbade—nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbad to wade through flaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
With incenſe kindled at the muſes flame, 
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Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn d to firay ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet e en theſe bones, from inſult to protect, 
With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck d, 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 


Tbeir name, their years, ſpelt by th unletter d muſe, 
Their place of fame and elegy ſupply ; 
And many a holy text around ſhe ftrews, 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleafing anxious being e'er reſign'd ; 
Left the warm precin&s of the cheerful day, 
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Een from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Een in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


For thee who, mindful of th' unhonour d dead, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhould inquire thy fate: 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
© Off have we ſeen him, at the peep of dawn, 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


There, at the foot of yonder nodding beach, 
« That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would be firetch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
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_ © Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in fcorn, 
Mutt ring his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
« Or craz'd with care, or croſs d in hopeleſs love. 


One morn I mifs'd him on the 'cuſtom'd hill, 
« Along the heath, and near his fav'ite tree: 
Another came; nor yet befide the rill, 

« Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


The next, with dirges due, in ſad array, 
Slow thro' the churchway path we ſaw him borne, 
« Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay 
6 d on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn.” - 
THE EPITAPE. 
Hes reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his bumble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
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Large was his bounty, and his ſoul fincere, 
Heaven did a recompenſe as largely ſend ; 

He gave to miſery all he had, a tear; 

He gain d from Heaven ('twas all he wiſh'd) a friend · 


No further ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his Father and his God. 
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HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. 


PART I. 


And loud the torrent's roar ; : 
And loud the ſea was heard to daſh 


Muſing on man's weak bapleſs ſtate 
The lonely Hermit lay ; 

When, lo! he heard a female yoice 
Lament in ſore diſmay. 
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With hoſpitable haſte he roſe, 
And, waK'd his ſleeping fire; 


All ſad beneath a neighbouring tree 
A beauteous maid he found, 

Who beat her breaſt, and with her tears 
Bedew'd the moſſy ground. 


O weep not, lady, weep not ſo, 

Nor let vain fears alarm ; 

My little cell ſhall ſhelter thee, 
And keep thee ſafe from harm. 


It is not for myſelf [ weep, 
Nor for myſelf I fear ; 

But for my dear and ouly friend, 
Who lately left me here: 
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Within this lonely wood, 
Ahl fore I fear his wandering feet 
Have ſlipt in yonder flood. 


O truſt in Heavn, the Hermit ſaid, 

And to my cell repair; 
Doubt not but I ſhall find thy friend, 
And eaſe thee of thy care. ü 


Then, climbing up his rocky ſtairs, 
He ſcales the cliff ſo high; | 
To guide the firanger's eye. 


Among the thickets long he winds, 
With careful ſteps and flow : 

At length a voice return'd his call, 
Quick anſwering from below. 


And while ſome ſheltering bower he ſought | 
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o tell me, father, tell me true, 

If you have chanc'd to fee 
A gentle maid, I lately left 


But either I have loſt the place, 
And much I fear this fatal ſtream 
Hath ſnatch'd her hence away. 


The lady's ſafe and well. | 
And ſoon he join'd the wand ring youth, 
And brought him to his cell. 


Then well was ſeen theſe gentle friends 
They lov'd each other dear: 
The youth he preſs'd her to his heart ; 
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Ah! ſeldom had their hoſt, I ween, 

| Beheld ſo ſweet a pair: 

The youth was tall, a 
She ſlender, ſoft, and fair. 


The youth was clad in foreſt green, 
With bugle horn fo bright; 

She in a filken robe and ſcarf, 
Snatch'd up in haſty flight. 


| Sweet reſt your limbs require: 


Dricd fruits, and milk, and curds; 
 Jovites with kindly words. 
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Thanks, father, for thy bounteous fare, 
The youthful couple ſay : 

Then freely ate, and made good cheer, 

And talk'd their cares away. 


Now ſay, my children (for perchance 
My counſel may avail) 
Within this lonely dale? 


. Firſt tell me, father, ſaid the youth, 
(Nor blame mine eager tongue) 

What town is here? what lands are theſe ? 
And to what lord belong ? | 


Alas! my fon, the Hermit ſaid, 
Why do I live to ſay, 
Is baniſh d far away 
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Ten winters now have ſhed their ſnows 
Since valiant Horsr un (ſo the North 
Our youthful lord did call) 


Againſt Fourth HNW BorineBRoKE 
Led up his northern powers, 
Near proud Salopia's towers. 


One ſon he left, a lovely boy, 
His country's hope and heir; 
And oh ! to fave him from his foes, 
It was his grandfire's care. 


In Scotland ſafe he plac'd the child, 
Beyond the reach of ſtriſe, 

Nor long before the brave old Earl 
At Bramham loſt his life. 
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Our northern pride and boaſt, 
Lies hid, alas ! beneath a-cloud, 


No chieftain of that noble houſe 
Now leads our youth to arms ; 
And ravage all our farms. 


Their halls and caſtles, once ſo fair, 
Now moulder in decay; 

Proud ſtrangers now uſurp their lands, 
And bear their wealth away. 


Nor far from hence, where yon full ſtream 


Fair Warkworth lifts her lofty tow'rs, 
And overlooks the ſea. 
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_ Thoſe towers, alas! now ſtand forlorn, 
With noiſome weeds oerſpread, 
Where feaſled lords and courtly dames, 

And where the poor were fed. 


Meantime far off, mid Scottiſh hills, 
The Percy lives unknown: 

On ſtrangers bounty he depends, 

And may not claim his own. 


O might I with theſe aged eyes 
But live to ſce him here, 

Then ſhould my foul depart in bliſs! 
He ſaid, and dropt a tear. 


And is the Prnor fill ſo lov'd, 
Of all his friends and thee ? 
For thy gueſt am He. 
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Silent he gad, then turn d aſide 
To wipe the tears he ſhed ; 


Pour d bleſſings on his bead: 


Welcome, our dear and much-lov'd lord, 
Thy country's hope and care: 

But who may this young lady be 
That is ſo wondrous fair ? 


Now, father, liſten to my tale, 
And let thy ſage advice direct 
My unexperienc'd youth. 


In Scotland T've been nobly bred 
Beneath the regent's hand, 
In feats of arms, and every lore 


To fit me for command. 
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. With fond impatience atience long I burn'd 
My native land to ſee: | 


At length I won my guardian friend 
To yield that boon to me. 


Then up and down in hunter's garb 
I wander'd as in chaſe, 
Till in the noble Nevitce's houſe 
"=, gain'd a hunter's place. 


Some time with bim 1 Ii d unknown, 
Till I'd the hap ſo rare 

To pleaſe this young and gentle dame, 
That baron's daughter fair. 


Now, PERCY, ſaid the bluſhing maid, 
The truth I muſt reveal : 
Souls great and generous, like to thine, 
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It happen'd on a ſummer's day, 
Led by the fragrant breeze, 

I wander'd forth to take the air, 
Among the green- wood trees: 


Sudden a band of rugged Scots, 
That near in ambuſh lay, 

Moſs-troopers from the border: ſide, 
There ſeiz d me for their prey. 


My ſhrieks had all been ſpent in vain, 
But Heaven, that faw my grief, 

Brought this brave youth within my call, 
Who flew to my relief. 


With nothing but his hunting ſpear, 
And dagger in his hand, 

He ſprung like lightning on my foes, 
And caus'd them foon to ſtand. 
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The Scots were overthrown: 
To make me more his own. 


O happy day! the youth replied : 
Bleſt were the wounds I bare | 

From that fond hour ſhe deign'd to ſmile, 
And liſten to my prayer. 


She vo d to be my bride; | 
But oh! we fear'd (alas, the while!) 
Her princely mother's pride: 


Siſter of haughty Borinesroke, 
Our houſe's ancient foe, 

To me I thought, a baniſh'd wight, 
Could ne er ſuch favour ſhew. 
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Deſpairing then to gain conſent, 

At length to fly with me, 
I won this lovely timorous maid; 

To Scotland bound are we. 


This evening, as the night drew on, 
Fearing we were purſu'd, 

We turn'd adown the right-hand path, 
And gain'd this lonely wood. 


Then lighting from our weary ſeeds, 
To ſhun the pelting ſhower, 

We met thy kind conducting hand, 
And reach'd this friendly bower. 


Now reſt ye both, the Hermit ſaid ; 
Awhile your cares forego : 

Nor, lady, ſcorn my humble bed : 

We'll paſs the night below. 
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PART II. 


LoveLy ſmil'd the bluſhing morn, 
And every ftorm was fled, 

But lovelier far, with ſweeter ſmile, 

Fair ELzaxox left her bed. 


She found her Hzxxr all alone, 
And cheer'd him with her fight; 
The youth, conſulting with his friend, 
Had watch'd the livelong night. 


What ſweet ſurpriſe o'erpower'd her breaſt ! 
Her cheek what bluſhes ay'd, 

When fondly he beſought her there 
To yield to be his bride. 
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| There is a chapel meet: 
Then grant, dear maid, my fond requeſt, 


O Hxxuxx, when thou deign'ft to ſue, 
Can I thy ſuit withſtand ? 

When thou, lov'd youth, haſt won my heart, 
Can I refuſe my hand? 


For thee J left a father's ſmiles, 

And mother's tender care; 
And, whether weal or woe betide, 
Thy lot I mean to ſhare, 


And wilt thou then, O generous maid, 
Such matchleſs favour ſhew, 

To ſhare with me, a baniſh'd wight, 
My peril, pain, or woe? 
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Now Heaven, I truſt, hath joys in ſtore 
To crown thy conſtant breaſt: 
For know, fond hope affures my heart 
That we ſhall ſoon be bleſt. 


Not far from hence ſtands Coquet Iſle, 
Surrounded by the ſea ; 

There dwells a holy friar, well known 
To all thy friends and thee : 


"Tis father Bernard, ſo revered 
For every worthy deed ; 

To Raby caſtle he ſhall go, 
And for us kindly plead. 


To fetch this good and holy man 
Our reverend hoſt is gone; 
And ſoon, I truſt, his pious hands 

Will join us both in one. 
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Thus they in ſweet and tender talk 


At length they ſee the hoary ſage 
Come from the neighbouring iſle. 


He greets the holy pair, 
And glad conſents to join their hands, 
With many a fervent prayer. 


Then firaight to Raby's diſtant walls | 
He kindly wends his way ; | 

Meantime in love and dalliance ſweet 
They ſpend the livelong day. 


And now, attended by their hoſt, 
Deep hewn within a craggy cliff, 
And overhung with wood. 
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And near a flight of ſhapely ſteps, - 
And piercing thro' a ſtony arch, 
Ran winding up the hill. 
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There, deck'd with many a flower and herb, 
His little garden flands; 5 
With fruitful trees in ſhady rows, 

All planted by his hands. 


Then, ſcoop'd within the ſolid rock, 
Three ſacred vaults he ſhows; 
The chief a chapel, neatly arch'd, 


Each proper ornament was there, 
That ſhould a chapel grace: 
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Oer either door a ſacred text 
Invites to godly fear; 


And in a little 'ſcutcheon hung 


Up to the altar's ample breadth 
Two eaſy ſteps aſcend ; 
And near a glimmering ſolemn light 
Two well-wrought windows lend. 


Befide the altar rafe a tomb 

All in the living ſtone ; 

On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly ſculpture ſhone. 


A kneeling angel fairly carv'd 
Lean'd hovering o'er her breaſt ; 

A weeping warrior at her feet; 
And near to theſe her creſt. 
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The cliff, the vault, but chief the tomb, 


Aͤttract the wond'ring pair; 
Eager they aſk what hapleſs dame 
Lies ſculptured here ſo fair. 
The Hermit figh'd, the Hermit wept, 
For ſorrow ſcarce could ſpeak : 
At length he wip'd the trickling tears 
That all bedew'd his cheek ; 
Alas | my children, human life | 
Is but a vale of woe; | 
| And very mournful is the tale | = 
| Which ye fo fain would know, 2 
| 
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THE HERMIT'S TALE. 


Youne lord, thy grandfire had a friend 
Yon diſtant hills were his domains; 


Sir BERTRAM was his name. 


Where'er the noble Pzxcy fought 
His friend was at his fide ; 
And many a ſkirmiſh with the Scots 
I beir early valour try d. 


Young BerTran lov'd a beauteous maid, 
As fair as fair might be; 

The dew-drop on the hly's cheek, 
Was not ſo fair as ſhe. 
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Fair WippziNGToON the maiden's name; 


Yon tower s her dwelling place; 
Her fire an old Northumbrian chief, 
Devoted to thy race. 


Many a lord, and many a knight, 
To this fair damiel came; 

But BezTRAM was her only choice; 
For him ſhe felt a flame. 


Lord Pzzcy pleaded for his friend, 
Her father ſoon conſents ; 


But ſhe with ſtudied fond delays 
| Defers the bliſsful hour; 
And loves to try his conſtancy, 
And prove her maiden power. 
N 
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Thar heart, ſhe ſaid, is lightly priz'd, 
Which is too lightly won ; 

And long ſhall rue that eaſy maid 


Lord Percy made a ſolemn feaſt 
In Alnwick's princely hall; 
And there came lords, and there came knights, 


The caſtle rung around ; 
Lord Percy call'd for ſong and harp, 


The minfirels of thy noble houſe, 
All clad in robes of blue, 

With filver creſcents on their arms, 
Attend in order due. 
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The great achievements of thy race 
They ſung : their bigh command : 
© H w valiant Mainfred o'er the ſeas 

© Firſt led his northern band. 


Brave Gilfred next to Normandy 
With venturous Rollo came; 

* And from his Norman caſtles won 
Aſſum d the Pxacr name. 


They ſung how in the Conquerors fleet 
Lord William ſhipp'd his powers, 

And gain'd a fair young Saxon bride 
With all her lands and towers: 
There bravely fought and dy d; 
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They ſung · how Agnus, beauteous heir, 
The queen's own brother wed, 

Lord Joſceline, ſprung from Charlemagne, 
In princely Brabant bred. 


How he the Pzxcy name reviv'd, 
Still foremoſt in their country's cauſe, 
With godlike ardour ſhine. 


Applaud the maſters' ſong, 
And deeds of arms and war became 


When, lol a damſel young and fair 
Stepp'd forward thro' the hall. 
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She BxnTRAM courteouſly addreſs'd ; 
Sir knight, the lady of thy love 
Hath ſent this gift to thee. 


Wall plated many » fb 
e erat ef trains 
The creſt of burniſh'd gold. 


Sir knight, thy lady ſends thee this, 

And yields to be thy bride, 

When thou haſt prov'd this maiden gift 
Where ſharpeſt blows are try d. 


And thrice he kiſs d the ſame; 
Truft me, I'll prove this precious caſque 
With deeds of nobleſt fame. 
* 3 
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Lord Pracy and his barons bold 
Then fix d upon a day 

To ſcour the marches, late oppreſs'd, 
And Scottiſh wrongs repay. 


The knights aſſembled on the hills 
A thouſand horſe and more; 

Brave WipprINGToN, tho ſunk in years, 
The PERC r- ſtandard bore. 


Tweed's limpid current ſoon they paſs, 
And range the borders round ; 

Down the green ſlopes of Tiviotdale 
Their bugle horns reſound. 


As when a lion in his den 
Hath heard the hunters' cries, 
And ruſhes forth to meet his foes, 
So did the DoveLas riſe. 
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Attendant on their chief's command 
A thouſand warriors wait ; 
And now the fatal hour drew on 


A choſen troop of Scottiſh youths 
Advance before the reſt ; 
Lord Pexcy mark'd their gallant mien, 


Now, BzrxTRan, prove thy lady's helme, 
Attack yon forward band ; 
Or periſh by their hand. 


Young BzxTRaM bow'd with glad aſſent, 
And ſpurr'd his eager ſteed, 
And, calling on his lady's name, 
Ruſh'd forth with whirlwind ſpeed. 
* 4 
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As when a grove of ſapling oaks 
The livid lightning rends 
80 fiercely, mid the n 8 
Sir BzxTRAm's ſword deſcends, 


This way and that he drives the ſteel, 
And keenly pierces through ; 
And many a tall and comely knight 

With furious force he flew. 


Now, cloſing faſt on every fide, 
They hem Sir Bextra round: 

But dauntleſs he repels their rage, 
And deals forth many a wound. 


When ponderous fell a Scottiſh axe, 
And clove his lifted ſhield, 
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Another blow his temples took, : | 


That beauteous helme his lady's gift ! 
——Fbs blood bedew'd the plain. 


Lord Pzxcy ſaw his champion fall 
Amid the unequal fight ; 

And now, my noble friends, he ſaid, 
Let's fave this gallant knight. 


Then ruſhing in, with firetch'd-out ſhield 
He o'er the warrior hung; 

As ſome fierce eagle ſpreads her wing 

- To guard her callow young. 


Three times they ſtrove to ſeize their prey, 
Or meet his martial fire? 


— ——_— 
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Pexcy and Dover As, great in arms, 
There all their courage ſhow'd ; 

And all the field was firew'd with dead, 
And all with crimſon flow'd. | 


At length the glory of the day 


They flowly quit the field. 


All pale, extended on their ſhields, 
And weltering in his gore, 


| Lord Pencr's knights their bleeding friend 


To Wark's fair caſtle bore. 
: 
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Well haſt thou earn'd my daughter's love, 
Her father kindly faid ; 

And ſhe herſelf ſhall dreſs thy wounds, 
And tend thee in thy bed. 


A meſſage went, no daughter came; 

Fair IsasEL neer appears: 

Beſhrew me, ſaid the aged chief, 
Young maidens have their fears. 


Cheer up, my fon, thou ſhalt her ſee 
| So ſoon as thou canſt ride; 
And ſhe ſhall nurſe thee in her bower, 
And the ſhall be thy bride. | 


Sir BxRTRAM at her name reviv'd, 
He blefs'd the ſoothing ſound ; 
plied the nurſe's care, 
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PART III. 


OxE early morn, while dewy drops 
Hung trembling on the tree, 

Sir BEATRAM from his fick bed roſe, 

His bride he would go ſee. 


A brother he had in prime of youth, 
Of courage firm and keen, 
And he would tend him on the way, 


All day o'er moſs and moor they rode 
By many a lonely tower ; 

And 'twas the dew-fall of the night 
Ere they drew near her bower. 
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Moſt drear and dark the caſtle ſeem'd, 
That wont to ſhine fo bright; 

And long and loud Sir Banraax call'd 
Ere he beheld a light. 


At length her aged nurſe aroſe 
With voice ſo ſhrill and clear: 
What wight is this, that calls fo loud, 
And knocks fo boldly here? 


"Tis Bznrza calls thy lady's love, 
Come from his bed of care : 

All day I've ridden o'er moor and moſs 
To ſee thy lady fair, | 


Now out, alas I (the loudly ſhriek d) 
Alas! how may this be ? 
Since ſhe ſet out to thee. | 
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Sad terror ſeiz'd Sir BzxTRAan's heart, 
And ready was he to fall ; 
And gates were open'd all. 


Six days, young knight, are paſt and gone 
Since ſhe ſet out to thee ; 

And ſure, if no ſad harm had hap'd, 
Long ſince thou would'f her ſee. 


For when ſhe heard thy grievous chance 
She tore her hair, and cried, | 

Alas ! T've ſlain the comelieſt knight 
All thro' my folly and pride 


And now, to atone for my ſad fault, 
And his dear health regain, 

Tul go myſelf and nurſe my love, 
And ſooth his bed of pain. 
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Then mounted ſhe her milk-white ſtred 


One morn at break of day; 
And two tall yeomen went with her 
To guard her on the way. 


Sad terror ſmote Sir Bxnrxau's heart, 
And grief o'erwhelm'd his mind ; 

Truſt me, ſaid be, I ne er will reſt 
Till I thy lady find. 


That night be ſpent in forrow and care, 
Or ere the dawning of the day 
His brother and he depart. 


Now, brother, we'll our ways divide, 

Oer Scottiſh hills to range: 

Do thou go north, and I'll go weſt ; 
And all our dreſs we'll change. 
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Some Scottiſh carle hath ſeiz'd my love, 
And borne her to his den; 

And ne er will I tread Engliſh ground 
Till the is reftored agen. 


Oer Scottiſh hills to range, 
And hide themſelves in quaint diſguiſe, 
And oft their dreſs they change. 


Sir BERTRAM, clad in gown of gray, 
Moſt like a palmer poor, 

To halls and caftles wanders round, 
And begs from door to door. 


Sometimes a minftrel's garb he wears, 
With pipes ſo ſweet and ſhrill ; 

And wends to every tower and town, 
Oer every dale and hill. 
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One day, as he ſat under a thorn, 
All ſunk in deep deſpair, 

An aged pilgrim paſs d him by, 
Who mark d his face of care. 


All minſtrels yet that e er I ſaw 
But thou art ſad and woe-begone ! 
I marvel whence it be! 


Father, I ſerve an aged Lord, 
His only child is ſtol'n away, 
And fain I would her find. 


Cheer up, my ſon ; perchance, he ſaid, 
Some tidings I may bear : 

For oft when human hopes have faird, 
Then heavenly comfort's near. 
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Down in a lowly glen, 
There ſtands a caſtle fair and firong, 
Far from th' abode of men. 


As late I chanc'd to crave an alms 
* About this evening hour, 
Methought I heard a lady's voice 
Lamenting in the tower. 


And when I aſk d, what harm had hap d, 


What lady fick there lay ? 
They rudely drove me from the gate, 
And bade me wend away. 


"Theſe tidings caught Sir BERTRAu's ear, 
He thank d him for his tale; 

And ſoon he haſted o er the hills, 
And ſoon he reach d the vale. 
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Which ſtood in dale fo low, 
And fitting down beſide the gate, 
His pipes he 'gan to blow. 


Sir Porter, is thy lord at home, 
To hear a minſtrels ſong ? 
Or may I crave a lodging here, 
Without offence or wrong? 


My lord, he ſaid, is not at home 

| To hear a minſtrel's ſong : 

And ſhould I lend thee lodgings here 
My life would not be long. 


He play d again, ſo ſoft a ſtrain, 
Such power ſweet ſounds impart, 

He won the churliſh porter's ear, 
And mov d his ſtubborn heart. 
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Minſtrel, he ſaid, thou play'ft ſo ſweet, 
Fair entrance thou ſhould'ſ win; 

But, alas! I am ſworn upon the rood 
To let no ſtranger in. 


Yet, minſtrel, in yon rifing cliff 
Thou'lt find a ſheltering cave, 
And here thou ſhalt my ſupper ſhare, 

And there thy lodging have. 


All day he fits befide the gate, 
And pipes both loud and clear ; 
All night he watches round the walls, 
In hopes his love to hear. 


The firſt night, as he filent watch'd, 
All at the midnight hour, 

He plainly heard his lady's voice 
Lamenting in the tower. 


*. 
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The ſecond night the moon ſhone clear, 
And gilt the ſpangled dew ; 
But 'twas a tranſient view. 


The third night, wearied out, he ſlept 
Till near the morning tide ; 

When, ftarting up, he ſeiz'd his ſword, 
And to the caſtle hy d. 


When, lo ! he ſaw a ladder of ropes 
Depending from the wall ; 

And oer the mote was newly laid 
A poplar firong and tall. 


And ſoon he ſaw his love deſcend 
Wrapt in a tartan plaid : 
Aſſiſted by a ſturdy youth 
In Highland garb y-clad. 
0 3 
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Ama d, confounded at the fight, 
He lay unſeen and till ; 
And ſoon he ſaw them croſs the ftream, 


Unheard, unknown of all within, 
The youthful couple fly ; 

But what can 'ſcape the lover's ken, 
Or ſhun his piercing eye ? 


With filent fiep he follows cloſe 
Behind the flying pair, 
And ſaw her hang upon his arm, 
With fond familiar air. 


Thanks, gentle youth, ſhe often ſaid ; 
For me what wiles haft thou contriy'd ! 
For me what danger run! 
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Sir BxRTRAM would no further hear, 
But cried, © Vile traitor, ſtay 


Vile traitor, yield that lady up l- 
And quick his ſword he drew. 
The firanger turn'd in ſudden rage, 

And at Sir BzexTRaM flew. 


Gave many a vengeful blow: 
But BexTRan's ſtronger hand prevail'd, 
And laid the ftranger low. 


Die, traitor, die !—A deadly thruſt 
Attends each furious word. 

Ah! then fair Isazzz knew his voice, 
And ruſh'd beneath his ſword. 
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O ſtop, ſhe cried, O ſtop thy arm 
Thon doſt thy brother ſlay ! 

And here the Hermit paus'd and wept : 
His tongue no more could ſay. 


At length he cried, Ye lovely pair, 
How ſhall I tell the reſt ? 


Ere I could ſtop my piercing ſword, 
It fell and ſtabb d her breaſt. 


Were thou thyſelf that hapleſs youth? 
Ah! cruel fate they ſaid : 

The Hermit wept, and ſo did they; 
They figh'd ; he hung his head. 

O blind and jealous rage, he cried, 


The Hermit paus'd ; they filent mourn'd ; 
He wept, and they were woe. 
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Ah! when I heard my brother's name, 


| f 
And ſaw my lady bleed, | | ö 
I rav'd, I wept, I curſt my arm 4 
That wrought the fatal deed. 
| 
In vain I claſp'd her to my breaſt, | 
And clos'd the ghaſtly wound; | 
In vain I preſs'd his bleeding corſe, | | 
And rais'd it from. the ground. | 
His precious life was flown. : 
She kindly ſtrove to ſooth my pain, { 
Regardleſs of her own. | | 
; i 
BerTRAM, ſhe ſaid, be comforted, | 
And live to think on me. 


May we in heaven that union prove, 
Which here was not to be. 
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Bara Mu, the ſaid, I ftill was true 
Thou only hadſt my heart: 

May we hereafter meet in bliſs ; 
We now, alas! muſt part. 


For thee I left my father's hall, 
And flew to thy relief, 

When, lo! near Chiviot's fatal hills 
I met a Scottiſh chief. 


Lord Malcolm's fon, whoſe proffer'd love 
I had refus d with ſcorn; 

He flew my guards, and ſeiz'd on me 
Upon that fatal morn ; 


And in theſe dreary hated walls 
He kept me cloſe confin'd ; 

And fondly ſued and warmly preſs'd - 
To win me to his mind. 
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Fach riß a gut 
Each night increas d my fear; 


When, wandering in this northern garb, 


Thy brother found me here. 


He quickly form d this brave defign 
Io ſet me, captive, free; 

keen ee 
Ty'd to a zeight 


Then haſte, my love, eſcape away, 
And for thyſelf provide; 

And ſometimes fondly think on her 
Who ſhould have been thy bride. 


Thus pouring comfort on my ſoul, 
Even with her lateſt breath, 
And elos d her eyes in death. 
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In wild amaze, in ſpeechleſs woe, 

Devoid of ſenſe I lay ; | 
Then ſudden all in frantic mood 
I meant myſelf to flay. 


And, rifing up in furious haſte, 
I ſeiz'd the bloody brand : 
A ſturdy arm here interpos'd, 
And wrench d it from my hand. 


Had miſs'd their lovely ward; 
And ſeizing me, to priſon bare, 
And deep in dungeon barr'd. 3 : 


It chanc'd that on that very morn 
Their chief was priſoner ta'en : 
Lord Percy had us ſoon exchang'd, 

And ſtrove to ſooth my pain. 
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2 e ER 
With holy rites were laid. 

For me, [ loath'd my wretched life, 
And long to end it thought; 


Till time, and books, and holy men, 
| Had better counſels taught. 


They rais'd my heart to that pure ſource 


They taught me to deſpiſe the world, 
And calmly bear its woes. 


No more the ſlave of human pride, 
Vain hope, and ſordid care, 

I meckly vow'd to ſpend my life 

In penitence and prayer. 
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The bold Sir BzxTRaM now no more 
z0us, haughty, wild ; 
But poor and humble Benedict, 
Now lowly, patient, mild: 


My lands I gave to feed the poor, 
And here a lonely Anchorite 
I came to end my days. 


This ſweet ſequeſter'd vale I choſe, 
OTE nn 
For oft beſide that murmuri 


My love was wont to rove. 


Wer x cue; 
This bleſt retreat he gave : 

And here I carv'd her beauteous form, 

And ſcoop'd this holy cave. 
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Full fifty winters, all forlorn, 
My life I've lingered here; 

And daily o'er this ſculptured faint 
I drop the penſive tear. 


And thou, dear brother of my heart, 
So faithful and fo true, 

The fad remembrance of thy fate 
Still makes my boſom rue. 


Vet not unpitied paſs'd my life, 


Forſaken, or forgot, 
The Pzxcy and his noble ſons 
Would grace my lowly cot. 


| Off the great Earl, from toils of ſtate 
And cumbrous pomp of power, 
Would gladly ſeek my little cell 
| To ſpend the tranquil hour. 
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But length of life is length of woe; 

I hv'd to mourn his fall: | 

I ivd to mourn his godlike ſons, 


But thou the honours of thy race, 
Lov'd youth, ſhalt now reſtore, 
And raiſe again the Pzxcy name 


He ceas'd, and on the lovely pair 


They aſked the good old fire; 
And, guided by his ſage advice, 
To Scotland they retire. 
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At Raby's flately hall, 

Earl Neville and his princely ſpouſe 
Now gladly pardon all. 


She ſuppliant at her nephew's throne 
The royal grace implor d: 

To all the honours of his race 
The Pac was reſtor d. 


The youthful Earl fill more and more 
Admir'd his beauteous dame ; 

Nine noble ſons to him the bore, 
All worthy of their name. 
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SONNET I. 
TO LOVE. 

An Loe l ere yet I knew thy fatal power, 
Bright glow'd the colour of my youthful days, 
As, on the ſultry zone, the torrid rays = 
That paint the broad-leav'd plantain's gloſſy bower : 
Calm was my boſom as this filent hour, 
When o er the deep, ſcarce heard, the zephyr ſtrays, 
Midſt the cool tamarinds indolently plays, 
Nor from the orange ſhakes its od'rous flower : 
But ah! fince Love has all my heart poſſeſt, 
That deſolated heart what ſorrows tear? 
Diſturb d, and wild as ocean's troubl 
| When the hoarſe tempeſt ef the night is there! 
Yet my complaining ſpirit aſks no reſt ; 
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SONNET II. 


TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


PaLz Diſappointment ! at thy freezing name 

Chill fears in ev'ry ſhiv'ring vein I prove, 

My finking pulſe almoſt forgets to move, 

And life almoſt forſakes my languid frame: 

Yet thee, relentleſs nymph ! no more I blame. 

Why do my thoughts midſt vain illufions rove ? 

Why gild the charms of friendſhip and of love 

With the warm glow of fancy's purple flame ? 

When ruffling winds have ſome bright fane o er- 
thrown, 

Which ſhone on painted clouds, or ſeein d to ſhine, 

Thoſe clouds were ſtable, and at fate repine ? 


. 
ent is mine 
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SONNET III. 
TO SIMPLICTETY, 


Nywvn of the deſert ! on this lonely ſhore 
Simplicity, thy bleſſings ſtill are mine, 

And all thou canſt not give I pleas d reſign, 

For all beſide can ſooth my ſoul no more. 

I atk no laviſh heaps to ſwell my ſtore, 

And purchaſe pleaſures far remote from thine ; 

Le joys, for which the race of Europe pine, 

Let me, where yon tall cliffs are rudely pil'd, | 
W fume the from wid gr with 
The blue liana floats upon the breeze, 

Still haunt thoſe bold receſſes, nature's child, 
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SONNET IV. 


TO THE STRAWBERRY. 


| Tux Strawberry blooms upon its lowly bed, 
Plant of my native foil the lime may fling 
More potent fragrance on the zepbyr's wing ; 
The white guava lovelier bloſſoms ſpread : 

But not like thee to fond remembrance bring 
The vaniſh'd hours of life's enchanting ſpring, 
Short calendar of joys for ever fled ! 

Thou bidit the ſcenes of childhood riſe to view, 
The wild-wood path which fancy loves to trace ; 
Where, veil'd in leaves, thy fruit of roſy hue 
Lurk d on its pliant ſtem with modeſt grace: 
But, ah! when thought would later years renew, 


SONNET v. „5 | 


TO THE CURLEW. 


Soortn'p by the murmurs on the ſea-beat ſhore, \ 
His dun-grey plumage floating to the gale, 
The Curlew blends his melancholy wail 
With thoſe hoarſe ſounds the ruſhing waters pour. 
Like thee, congemial bird! my ſteps explore 
The bleak lone ſea-beach, or the rocky dale, 
And ſhun the orange bower, the myrile vale, 
Whoſe gay luxuriance ſuits my foul no more. 
I love the ocean's broad expanſe, when dreſt 
When the ſmooth currents on its placid breaſt 
Flow calm as my paſt moments uſed to flow ; 
Or, when its troubled waves refuſe to reſt, 
And ſeem the ſymbol of my preſent woe. 
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SONNET VI. 


) 


TO THE TORRID ZONE. 


PaTuwar of light! o'er thy empurpled zone, 
With laviſh charms perennial ſummer ſtrays; 
Soft midſt thy ſpicy groves the zephyr plays, 
The amadavid-bird for thee alone, 

Spreads his gay plumes that catch thy vivid rays; 
For thee the gems with liquid luſtre blaze, 

And nature's various wealth is all thy own. 

But, ah! not thine is twilight's doubtful gloom, 
Thoſe mild gradations, mingling day with night ; 
Here, inſtant darkneſs ſhrouds thy genial bloom, 
Nor leaves my penfive ſoul that ling'ring light, 
When muſing mem'ry would each trace reſume 
Of fading pleaſures in ſucceſſive flight. 
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SONNET VIII. 


TO THE CALBASSIA-TREE., 


SUBLIME Calbaſſia! luxuriant tree, 

How foft the gloom thy bright-hu'd foliage throws, 

While from thy pulp a healing balſam flows, 

Whoſe power the ſuff ring wretch from pain can 
free. ; 

My penfive footſteps ever turn to thee! 

Since oft, while muſing on my laſting woes, 

Beneath thy flow'ry white-bells I repoſe, 

Symbol of friendſhip, doſt thou ſeem to me: 

For thus has friendſhip caſt her ſoothing ſhade 

Oer my unſhelter'd boſom's keen diftreſs; 

Thus ſought to heal the wounds which love has 

DOS. made, 

And temper bleeding ſorrow's ſharp exceſs ! 

Ah! not in vain ſhe lends her balmy aid : 

The agonies the cannot cure, are leſs! 


SONNET VIII. 
TO THE WHITE BIRD OF THE TROPIC. 


Binp of the Tropic! thou, who lov'ft to ſtray 
Where thy long pinions ſweep the ſultry line, 

Or mark ſt the bonnds which torrid beams confine 
By thy averted courſe, that ſhuns the ray 

| Oblique, enamour'd of ſublimer day: 

Oft on yon cliff thy folded plumes recline, 

To crown the warrior's brow with honours gay. 
Oer trackleſs oceans what impels thy wing? 
Does no ſoft inſtinct in thy ſoul prevail? 

No ſweet affection to thy boſom cling, 

And bid thee oft thy abſent neſt bewail? 

Yet thou again to that dear ſpot canſt ſpring; | 
But I my long-loſt home no more ſhall hail ! 


THE END. 


